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“They Will Need Thy Blessings” 


“LET OUR HEARTS BE STOUT” 


A Prayer by the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
With his introductory words. Delivered over radio, June 6, 1944 


Y Fellow-Americans: Last night when I spoke 
with you about the fall of Rome I knew at that 
moment that troops of the United States and our 

Allies were crossing the Channel in another and greater 
operation. It has come to pass to success thus far. 

And so in this poignant hour, I ask you to join with me 
in prayer: 

Almighty God: Our sons, pride of our nation, this day 
have set upon a mighty endeavor, a struggle to preserve our 
Republic, our religion and our civilization, and to set free 
a suffering humanity. 

Lead them straight and true; give strength to their arms, 
stoutness to their hearts, steadfastness in their faith. 

They will need Thy blessings. Their road will be long 
and hard. For the enemy is strong. He may hurl back our 
forces. Success may not come with rushing speed, but we 
shall return again and again; and we know that by Thy 
grace, and by the righteousness of our cause, our sons will 
triumph. 

They will be sore tried, by night and day, without rest— 
until the victory is won. The darkness will be rent by noise 
and flame. Men's souls will be shaken with the violences 
of war. 


For these men are lately drawn from the ways of peace. 
They fight not for the lust of conquest. They fight to end 
conquest. They fight to liberate. They fight to let justice 
arise, and tolerance and good-will among all Thy people. 
They yearn but for the end of battle, for their return to 
the haven of home. 

Some will never return. Embrace these, Father, and re- 
ceive them, Thy heroic servants, into Thy kingdom. 


And for us at home—fathers, mothers, children, wives, 
sisters and brothers of brave men overseas, whose thoughts 
and prayers are ever with them—help us, Almighty God, to 
rededicate ourselves in renewed faith in Thee in this hour 
of great sacrifice. 

Many people have urged that I call the nation into a 
single day of special prayer. But because the road is long 
and the desire is great, I ask that our people devote them- 
selves in a continuance of prayer. As we rise to each new 
day, and again when each day is spent, let words of prayer 
be on our lips, invoking Thy help to our efforts. 

Give us strength, too—strength in our daily tasks, to re- 
double the contributions we make in the physical and the 
material support of our armed forces. 

And let our hearts be stout, to wait out the long travail, 
to bear sorrows that may come, to impart our courage unto 
our sons wheresoever they may be. 

And, O Lord, give us faith. Give us faith in Thee; faith 
in our sons; faith in each other; faith in our united crusade. 
Let not the keenness of our spirit ever be dulled. Let not 
the impacts of temporary events, of temporal matters of but 
fleeting moment—let not these deter us in our unconquerable 
purpose. 

With Thy blessing, we shall prevail over the unholy forces 
of our enemy. Help us to conquer the apostles of greed and 
racial arrogances. Lead us to the saving of our country, and 
with our sister nations into a world unity that will spell a 
sure peace—a peace invulnerable to the schemings of un- 
worthy men. And a peace that will let all men live in free- 
dom, reaping the just rewards of their honest toil. 

Thy will be done, Almighty God. 

Amen. 
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Empire Called To Prayer 


“NONE TOO BUSY, TOO YOUNG OR TOO OLD” 


By KING GEORGE VI, of Great Britain 
Broadcast to the British Empire, June 6, 1944 


against an overwhelming enemy with our backs to the 

wall, tested as never before in our history, and we 
survived that test. The spirit of the people, resolute and 
dedicated, burned like a bright flame, surely, from those 
unseen fires which nothing can quench. 

Once more the supreme test has to be faced. This time 
the challenge is not to fight to survive, but to fight to win 
the final victory for the good cause. Once again, what is 
demanded from us all is something more than courage, more 
than endurance. 

We need a revival of the spirit, a new unconquerable re- 
solve. After nearly five years of toil and suffering, we must 
renew that crusading impulse on which we entered the war 
and met its darkest hour. We and our Allies are sure that 
our fight is against evil and for a world in which godliness 
and honor may be the foundation of the life of men in every 


land. 


oo years ago our nation and empire stood alone 


Not UNMINDFUL OF SHORTCOMINGS 


That we may be worthily matched with the new summons 
of destiny, I desire solemnly to call my people to prayer and 
dedication. We are not unmindful of our own shortcomings, 
past and present. We shall ask not that God may do our 
will, but that we may be enabled to do the will of God. And 
we dare to believe that God has used our nation and empire 
as an instrument for fulfilling his high purpose. 


I hope that throughout the present crisis of the liberation 
of Europe there may be offered up earnest, continuous and 
widespread prayer. We who remain in this land can most 
effectively enter into the suffering of subjugated Europe by 
prayer. Thereby we can prophesy the determination of our 
sailors, soldiers and airmen who go forth to set the captives 
free. 

The Queen joins with me in sending you this message. 
She will understand the anxieties and cares of our women- 
folk at this time and she knows that many of them will find, 
as she does herself, fresh strength and comfort in such wait- 
ing upon God. 

She feels that many women will be glad in this way to 
keep vigil with their men as they man the ships, storm the 
beaches and fill the skies. At this historic moment surely 
not one of us is too busy, too young or too old, to play a 
part in a nation-wide, perchance world-wide, vigil of prayer 
as the great crusade sets forth. 

If from every place of worship, from home and factory, 
from men and women of all ages and many races and occu- 
pations, our intercessions rise, then, please God, both now 
and in the future not remote, the predictions of an ancient 
song may be fulfilled: 

“The Lord will give strength unto his people, the Lord 
1 give his people, the blessing of peace.” [Psalm 29, Verse 
11. 


Start of Invasion 


LIBERATION OF ROME 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, June 6, 1944 


liberation of Rome by Allied armies under the com- 

mand of General Alexander, with General Clark of 
the United States services and Gen. Oliver Leese in command 
of the Fifth and Eighth Armies, respectively. 

This is a memorable and glorious event which rewards 
the intense fights of the last five months in Italy. The orig- 
inal landings made on Jan. 22 at Anzio have in the end 
borne good fruit. 

In the first place, Hitler was induced to send to the south 
of Rome eight or nine divisions which he might well have 
needed elsewhere. 

Secondly, these divisions were repulsed and their teeth 
were broken by the successful response of the Allied bridge- 
head force in an important battle which took place in the 
middle of February. The losses on both sides were heavy, 
the Allies losing about 20,000 and the Germans about 25,000 
men. ‘Thereafter the Anzio bridgehead was considered by 
the enemy to be impregnable. 


Tie House should, I think, take formal notice of the 


Main Army REGROUPED 


Meanwhile, a great regrouping of the main army had to 
take place before the attack could be renewed. ‘These attacks 
were at first unsuccessful, and Cassino still blocked the ad- 
vance. General Alexander began his present operations, and 
after unceasing and intense fights by the whole of the army, 
broke into the enemy lines and entered the Liri Valley. 

It is noteworthy that considering the fight from the right 
to the left, Polish, British, French and United States forces 
all broke the German lines in front of them by frontal at- 
tacks, and this has an important bearing on other aspects 
which I shall come to later. 

At what we considered to be the right moment, the bridge- 
head forces, which had by this time reached a total of nearly 
150,000 men, fell on the retreating enemy’s flank and 
threatened his retreat. The junction of the main army 
with the bridgehead forces drove the enemy off his principal 
lines of retreat to the north, forcing a great part of his army 
to retire in considerable disorder and with heavy loss, espe- 
cially in material, to mountainous country. 
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Allied forces with great rapidity were grouped with special 
emphasis to their left. The American and other forces of 
the Fifth Army broke through the enemy’s last lines and 
entered Rome where Allied troops have been received with 
joy by the population. This entry and the liberation of Rome 
means we shall have the power to defend it from hostile air 
attacks, and deliver it from the famine with which it was 
threatened. 

For’s Destruction Main GOA 

However, General Alexander’s prime object has never been 
the liberation of Rome, great as are the moral, political and 
psychological advantages of this episode. Allied forces, with 
the Americans in the van, are driving ahead northwards in 
relentless pursuit of the enemy. The destruction of the 
enemy's armies has been throughout the aim, and they are 
now being engaged at the same time along the whole length 
of the lines as they attempt to escape to the north. 

It is hoped that the 20,000 prisoners already taken will 
be followed by further captures in the near future and that 
the conditions of the enemy’s army which he has crowded 
into southern Italy will be decisively affected. 

It would be futile to attempt to estimate our final gains at 
the present time. It is our duty, however, to pay the warmest 
tribute of gratitude and admiration to General Alexander 
for the skill with which he has saddled this army of so many 
different states and nations, and for the temerity and forti- 
tude with which he sustained long periods when success was 
denied. 

In General Clark of the United States Army he has found 
a leader, a fighting leader of the highest order with the qual- 
ities that all the Allied troops have shown themselves, in 
noble and unjealous rivalry. 

The great strength of the air forces at our disposal, as well 
as the preponderance of our armor, undoubtedly contributed 
in a noteworthy and distinctive manner to the successes which 
have been achieved. 

We must await further developments in the Italian theatre 
before it is possible to estimate the magnitude or the quality 
of the gains, great and timely though they are. 


START OF INVASION 


I have also to announce to the House that during the night 
and early hours of this morning the first of a series of land- 
ings in force upon the European Continent has taken place. 

In this case, the liberating assault fell upon the coast of 
France. An immense armada of upwards of 4,000 ships, 
together with several thousand smaller craft, crossed the 
Channel. Mass airborne landings have been successfully 
effected behind the enemy's lines. 

Landings on the beaches are proceeding at various points 
at the present time. The fire of shore batteries has been 
largely quelled. Obstacles which were encountered in the sea 
have not proved as difficult as was apprehended. 

The Anglo-American Allies are sustained by about 11,000 
first-line aircraft, which can be drawn upon as may be needed 
for the purposes of the battle. 

I cannot, of course, commit myself to any particular de- 
tails, as reports are coming in in rapid succession. So far the 
commanders who are engaged report that everything is pro- 
ceeding according to plan. And what a plan! 

This vast plan is undoubtedly the most complicated and 
difficult that has ever occurred. It involves the tides, wind, 
waves and visibility both from the air and sea standpoints, 
and the combined employment of land, air and sea forces in 
the highest degree of intimacy. 


SURPRISES IN STORE FOR ENEMY 


There are already hopes that actual tactical surprise has 


been attained, and we hope to furnish the enemy with a suc- 
cession of surprises during the course of the fighting. 

The battle which has now begun will grow constantly in 
scale and in intensity for many weeks to come, and I shall 
not attempt to speculate on its course, but this I may say, 
that complete unity prevails. 

Throughout the Allied armies there is a brotherhood in 
arms between us and our friends in other States. There is 
complete confidence in the supreme commander, General 
Eisenhower, and his lieutenants, and also in the commander 
of the expeditionary force, General Montgomery. 

The ardor and spirit of the troops, as I saw for myself 
when they were embarking in the last few days, were splendid 
to witness. Nothing in the way of equipment, science or fore- 
thought has been neglected and the whole process of open- 
ing this great new front will be pushed by the commanders 
and by the United States and British Government whom they 
serve. 

(Seconp ApprEss) 


I have been at centers where the latest information is 
received and I can state to the House that this operation is 
proceeding in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

Many dangers and difficulties which at this time last night 
appeared extremely formidable are behind us. Passage of the 
sea has been made with far less loss than we apprehended. 

Resistance batteries had been greatly weakened by bomb- 
ings of the air forces and the superior bombardment of our 
ships quickly reduced their fire dimensions, which did not 
affect the problem. Landings on a broad front by both Brit- 
ish and American Allied troops—I will not give lists of what 
different nationalities or states they represent—along the 
whole front have been effected and troops have penetrated 
in some cases several miles inland. Lodgements exist on a 
broad front. 


Arr-BorneE Troop Losses SMALL 


The outstanding feature has been the landings of air- 
borne troops, which were, of course, on a scale far larger 
than anything that has been seen so far in the world. These 
landings took place with extremely little loss and with great 
accuracy. Particular anxiety was attached to them because 
conditions of light prevailing in the very limited period of 
dawn and just before dawn and the conditions of visibility 
made all the difference. 

It might easily have been that something happened at the 
last minute that would have prevented the air-borne troops 
from playing their part. A very great degree of risk had to 
be taken in respect to the weather, but General Eisenhower’s 
courage is equal to all necessary decisions that have to be 
taken in these extremely difficult and uncontrollable matters. 


Some Bripces CAPTURED 


Air-borne troops are well-established and landings and 
follow-ups in the area are proceeding with very much less 
loss than we expected. Fighting is proceeding at various 
points and we have captured bridges which were not blown 
up by the enemy. There is fighting in the town of Caen 
inland. 

But all this, although, of course, a very valuable and 
vitally essential first step, gives no indications what may 
be the course of the battle in the next few days and weeks 
because the enemy will now probably endeavor to concen- 
trate in this area and, in that event, heavy fighting will 
soon begin and will continue without any end so long as 
we can push troops in and he can bring up troops. 

This is, therefore, the most serious time and we enter 
upon it with our great allies, all in good heart and good 
friendship. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 





The Fall 


of Rome 


THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR WAR MACHINE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast, June 5, 1944 


Y friends: Yesterday, on June 4, 1944, Rome fell 

to American and Allied troops. The first of 

the Axis capitals is now in our hands. One up 
and one to go! 

It is perhaps significant that the first of these capitals to 
fall should have the longest history of all of them. The 
story of Rome goes back to the time of the foundations of 
our civilization. We can still see there monuments of the 
time when Rome and the Romans controlled the whole of 
the then known world. That, too, is significant, but the 
United Nations are determined that in the future no one 
city and no one race will be able to control the whole of 
the world. 

In addition to the monuments of the older times, we also 
see in Rome the great symbol of Christianity, which has 
reached into almost every part of the world. There are 
other shrines, and other churches in many places, but the 
churches and the shrines of Rome are visible symbols of the 
faith and determination of the early saints and martyrs that 
Christianity should live and become universal. And tonight 
it will be a source of deep satisfaction that the freedom of 
the Pope and of Vatican City is assured by the armies of 
the United Nations. 


Says Many Nations AIDED 


It is also significant that Rome has been liberated by the 
armed forces of many nations. The American and British 
armies, who bore the chief burdens of battle, found at their 
side our own North American neighbors, the gallant Cana- 
dians, the fighting New Zealanders from the far South Pa- 
cific, the courageous French and the French Moroccans, the 
South Africans, the Poles and the East Indians—all of them 
fought with us on the bloody approaches to the city of Rome. 

The Italians, too, foreswearing a partnership in the Axis 
which they never desired, have sent their troops to join us 
in our battles against the German trespassers on their soil. 

The prospect of the liberation of Rome meant enough to 
Hitler and his generals to induce them to fight desperately 
at great cost of men and materials and with great sacrifice 
to their crumbling eastern line and to their western front. 
No thanks are due to them if Rome was spared the devasta- 
tion which the Germans wreaked on Naples and other 
Italian cities. The Allied generals maneuvered so skillfully 
that the Nazis could only have stayed long enough to damage 
Rome at the risk of losing their armies. But Rome is of 
course more than a military objective. 

Ever since before the days of the Caesars, Rome has stood 
as a symbol of authority. Rome was the republic. Rome was 
the empire. Rome was and is in a sense the Catholic 
Church, and Rome was the capital of a united Italy. Later, 
unfortunately, a quarter of a century ago, Rome became the 
seat of fascism and still later one of the three capitals of the 
Axis. 

Says ITALIANS WERE ENSLAVED 


For this quarter-century the Italian people were enslaved, 
they were degraded by the rule of Mussolini from Rome. 
They will mark its liberation with deep emotion. In the 


north of Italy the people are still dominated, threatened 
by the Nazi overlords and their fascist puppets. 

Somehow in the back of my head I still remember a name 
—Miussolini. 

Our victory comes at an excellent time, while our Allied 
forces are poised for another strike at western Europe, and 
while the armies of other Nazis soldiers nervously await our 
assault. And in the meantime our gallant Russian allies 
continue to make their power felt more and more. 

From a strictly military standpoint we had long ago 
accomplished certain of the main objectives of our Italian 
campaign—the control of the islands, the major islands, the 
control of the sea lanes of the Mediterranean to shorten 
our combat and supply lines and the capture of the airports, 
such as the great airports of Foggia, south of Rome, from 
which we have struck telling blows on the Continent, the 
whole of the Continent all the way up to the Russian front. 

It would be unwise to inflate in our minds the military 
importance of the capture of Rome. We shall have to push 
through a long period of greater effort and fiercer fighting 
before we get into Germany itself. The Germans have 
retreated thousands of miles, all the way from the gates 
of Cairo, through Libya and Tunisia and Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. They have suffered heavy losses, but not great 
enough yet to cause collapse. Germany has not yet been 
driven to surrender. Germany has not yet been driven to 
the point where she will be unable to re-commence world 
conquest a generation hence. 

Therefore, the victory still lies some distance ahead. That 
distance will be covered in due time—have no fear of that. 
But it will be tough and it will be costly, as I have told 
you many, many times. 

In Italy the people had lived so long under the corrupt 
rule of Mussolini that in spite of the tinsel at the top— 
you have seen the pictures of him—their economic condition 
had grown steadily worse. Our troops have found starva- 
tion, malnutrition, disease, a deteriorating education, a 
lowered public health—all by-products of the Fascist misrule. 

The task of the Allies in occupation has been stupendous. 
We have had to start at the very bottom assisting local 
governments to reform on democratic lines. We have had 
to give them bread to replace that which was stolen out 
of their mouths by the Germans. We have had to make it 
possible for the Italians to raise and use their own local 
crops. We have had to help them cleanse their schools of 
Fascist trappings. 


Says AMERICANS Approve Aip 


I think the American people as a whole approve the 
salvage of these human beings, who are only now learning to 
walk in a new atmosphere of freedom. 

Some of us may let our thoughts run to the financial cost 
of it. Essentially it is what we can call a form of relief. 
At the same time we hope that this relief will be an invest- 
ment for the future—an investment that will pay dividends 
by eliminating Fascists, by ending any Italian desires to start 
another war of aggression in the future, and that means 
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that they are dividends which justify such an investment 
because they are additional supports for world peace. 

The Italian people are capable of self-government. We 
do not lose sight of their virtues as a peace-loving nation. 

We remember the many centuries in which the Italians 
were leaders in the arts and sciences, enriching the lives of 
all mankind. 

We remember the great sons of the Italian people— 
Galileo, Marconi, Michelangelo, Dante—and, incidentally, 
that fearless discoverer who typifies the courage of Italy— 
Christopher Columbus. 

Italy cannot grow in stature by seeking to build up a 
great militaristic empire. Italians have been overcrowded 
within their own territories, but they do not need to try 
to conquer the lands of other peoples in order to find 
the breath of life. Other peoples may not want to be con- 
quered. 

Praises IMMIGRANTS TO U. S. 


In the past Italians have come by the millions into the 
United States. They have been welcomed, they have pros- 
pered, they have become good citizens, community, govern- 
ment leaders. They are not Italian-Americans, they are 
Americans—Americans of Italian descent. 

Italians have gone in great numbers to the other Amer- 
icas—Brazil and Argentina, for example—hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of them. They have gone to many 
other nations in every continent of the world, giving of their 
industry and their talents and achieving success and the 
comfort of good living and good citizenship. 

Italy should go on as a great mother nation contributing 
to the culture and the progress and the good-will of all 
mankind—developing their special talents in the arts, and 
crafts, and sciences and preserving her historic and cultural 
heritage for the benefit of all peoples. We want and expect 
the help of the future Italy toward lasting peace. 


All the other nations opposed to fascism and nazism ought 
to help to give Italy a chance. 


Promises Futt RELIEF 


The Germans after years of domination in Rome left the 
people in the Eternal City on the verge of starvation. We 
and the British will do, and are doing, everything we can 
to bring them relief. Anticipating the fall of Rome, we 
made preparations to ship food supplies to the city, but, 
of course, it should be borne in mind that the needs are so 
great and the transportation requirements of our armies 
are so heavy that improvement must be gradual. But we 
have already begun to save the lives of the men, women and 
children of Rome. 

This, I think, is an example of the efficiency of your 
machinery of war. The magnificent ability and energy of the 
American people in growing crops, in building the merchant 
ships, in making and collecting the cargoes, in getting the 
supplies over thousands of miles of water, and thinking 
ahead to meet emergencies—all this spells, I think, an amaz- 
ing efficiency on the part of our armed forces, all the various 
agencies working with them and American industry and 
labor as a whole. 

No great effort like this can be 100 per cent perfect, but 
the batting average is very, very high. 

And so I extend the congratulation and the thanks 
tonight of the American people to General Alexander, who 
has been in command of the whole Italian operation; to our 
General Clark and to General Leese of the Fifth and the 
Eighth Armies; to General Wilson, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the Mediterranean theatre; to General Devers, 
his American deputy, to General Eaker; to Admirals Cun- 
ningham and Hewitt and to all their brave officers and men. 

May God bless them and watch over them and over all 
of our gallant fighting men. 


Are You a Little Bored With War? 


A CLEAR-CUT PICTURE OF WAR SCENE 


STANLEY MAXTED, Commentator 
Broadcast from London, over British Broadcasting System, May 7 1944 


OOD morning. This is Stanley Maxted, talking off 

the record again to bring you a by-stander’s view of 

the nations at war. Some days ago I came home 
from one of those flying fortress bases from which I had 
gone out with a group of lads. Waiting for me in my cor- 
respondence was a letter with a Massachusetts post mark. 
Inside the envelope was a letter from a lady who had been 
kind enough to write me. She said, ‘We have listened to 
several of your broadcasts, and we hope that you won’t mind 
the suggestion that in Britain there must be many topics 
of interest besides the war. My husband and I have visited 
England several times, and we know you could sometimes 
choose a more cheerful topic. I am getting a little bored 
with war! 

So you're getting a little bored with war! But have you 
had any to get bored with? Naturally, I respect your con- 
fidence, but I just can’t respect your sentiments. Let me 
tell you more about this war that bores you. 

On this day that I spoke about, I stood with my back to 
the wind and watched the fortresses until they were thin 
specks in the distance, while they encircled the field. They 


had been the long way to the Munich area and back. A 
large portion of the time they were under heavy anti-aircraft 
fire, and for much of it, under constant attack from swarms 
of heavy fighters up and in that sub-zero air. As one of 
them circled in and around me, I couldn’t make up my mind 
what it was. Two engines were feathered and the propeller 
was almost motionless. As the plane circled out and came 
in, it dropped a flare and I saw a group of ambulances to 
my left spring into motion. I arrived at the ship as she 
turned off the runway to the grass. 

I noticed a big hole right over the co-pilot’s seat. There 
were other holes in the fortress, too—plenty of them—but 
that one over the co-pilot had me worried. The door was 
opening, the escape hatch door, and two of these lads were 
bringing a flexible stretcher with a blanket on it. A head 
and shoulders appeared through the hatch, and soon the two 
stretcher-bearers had this boy in their arms. They lifted 
him down very gently and laid him on the stretcher. One 
side of his face wasn’t a very nice sight. The hole was made 
by a 20 mm shell which exploded on the co-pilot’s flak 
helmet. That helmet saved his life, and undoubtedly the 
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bitter cold air coming through the hole stopped him from 
losing too much blood, but his face looked pretty awful. 
The pilot was down on the ground by now and stood looking 
at his buddy. His face was chalk-white and his jaw muscles 
were twitching as he turned toward the door and said, “He 
didn’t complain a bit, right up to the time he slipped over 
on my shoulder and then he said ‘Keep cracking, kid, I'll 
be O.K.’ and then he passed out.” 

The fortress was standing with her oil dripping like a 
bird bleeding to death. The pilot had by now been joined 
by the crew. The turret gunner looked at the pilot and 
then at the rest of the boys. Said he, “I never thought I 
would get back to England.” The pilot looked at the boys 
and said, “You guys sure did a swell job up there,” and 
then an expression of weariness came over his face and he 
walked away. The other eight staggered after him, a worn- 
out bunch of kids. The ground crew was swarming over 
“Leading Lady” by now. That co-pilot speeding away in 
the ambulance was no joke; anything done to one of their 
air crew was the same as doing it to one of them. 

One of the men looking down the runway said “There’s 
another.” And sure enough, there was another flare dropping 
from a ship just coming in. It taxied the other way and I 
got to it just as two more ambulances were speeding toward 
it. It wasn’t far and the ambulances beat me to it. When 
I got there, one man was climbing out and: laying the 
stretcher on the ground. There didn’t seem to be much left 
of the ship—just tiny holes. The crew from the other 
ambulance had arrived. Finally they let down a figure 
through the escape hatch. The face of that figure was a 
chalk-white mask. The medical orderlies were trying not 
to disturb him. His hand slipped, however, and lay on the 
ground. The tail gunner picked it up and carefully re- 
placed it. Then the doctor folded the blanket over and 
tucked it in. Yes, that boy had done all he could for his 
Uncle Sam. No doctors were necessary. I learned that an 
armored piercing bullet had gone right through his flak suit 
into his very strong heart. This ship had led the wing into 
combat. A tall pilot swathed in bandages climbed out, taking 
off his oxygen mask. The mask had left dirty marks all 
over his face. 

The last two men didn’t come out under their own power. 
One was shot through the arm and leg, and the other through 
the back. They say the wounded don’t cry, but this second 


boy did. I do not think he was conscious of his pain, be- 
cause a boy with his record doesn’t whimper about anything. 

You think I’m being unnecessarily cruel, don’t you? I’m 
not; I’m just stating facts. I’m just lending you my eyes 
to see what I saw the other day. In war nothing can be 
gained without paying a price. Of course, you must re- 
member the experiences of one base are not the overall 
picture, but for most of our boys it was a terrific run. After- 
wards, back in the range room, I talked to a high-ranking 
official. He was a major and the pilot of the ship in which 
three of the crew were wounded. He looked as though his 
nerves were made of leather. He was from Texas, and 
very conservative of speech. He said that he didn’t get a 
chance to see what happened over the target. With the 
three wounded men, the remainder of the crew had their 
hands full. 

Outside the public relations headquarters the men were 
standing and talking while drinking beer from mugs. They 
were too tired to bring themselves to take a bath and go to 
bed. I heard one fellow say, “Gosh, our ship had so many 
holes in it that when we flew back she whistled.” Says 
another, “Looks like the Jerries didn’t like us flying over 
their country.” 

Just then the pliot came out. He seemed to be a little 
more normal than the first time I saw him. He said that the 
bull turret had been set on fire and started fires through 
the plane. No. 2 engine was set on fire, so he put the plane 
in a wing mull. Then he figured that the proper thing to do 
was to stop and give the crew a chance to bail out. The 
flight engineer agreed, and those that could bail out did. 

The base public relations official came out. He had been 
talking to the three boys from “Leading Lady.” One of 
them sat down on the floor; the engineer sat on the table. 
The pilot walked up and down the room. They were all 
pretty tired and dirty. I was surprised at what the boy on 
the floor said. He said, looking squarely at the pilot, “I 
don’t mind telling you that when that No. 2 engine was on 
fire and all those Jerries were picking on us, I said a prayer, 
I really did. Somebody was looking after us and I’ve got 
an idea who.” The pilot stopped his pacing and looked at 
the boy. 

No, Madam, I don’t suppose you really meant what you 
wrote, but don’t get bored with this war too often because 
you and I have got to rally round while these kids win it, 
and they wouldn’t like it. 


The High Value of Tradition 


THEY DIE THAT FREEDOM MAY LIVE 


By ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, United States Navy 
Delivered at the Massing of the Colors, Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1944 


E have gathered here at a most appropriate moment 
W in history to honor the dead, to pay our respects to 

the flag, and to seek Divine guidance for the days 
of decision that still lie ahead. This beautiful amphitheater 
is a fitting place for us to pause for a few moments in order 
to take stock of our past blessings and to muster strength 
for the tests and trials of the coming months. 

You will recall that in the years before the war, some 
detractors had claimed that our greatness as a nation was 
behind us; that the days of “iron men” were gone. Our 
enemies had said, again and again, that we were “decadent” 
and “soft.” The war we are now fighting has brought to 


this generation a challenge to prove itself worthy of the past, 
and determined to build the greatness of our future. It was 
in this spirit that our forces fought back from the verge of 
disaster in the early days of the war, and have fought on 
to take the offensive on every front throughout the world. 
It has disproved our enemies, vindicated our heritage, and 
insured our future. Patriotic demonstrations, such as this, 
serve the valued purpose of heartening our fighting forces 
abroad by fortifying us at home in our determination that 
we shall not let them down. 

The massing of the colors here today is indeed a stirring 
spectacle. Many of the more than 100 civic, fraternal, and 
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military organizations participating in this ceremony have 
their roots in other great moments in American history. 
Some of these organizations were born in the Revolutionary 
days; others trace their lineage to the war of 1812, the War 
between the States, the Indian Wars, and the War with 
Spain. The last World War producted still others. Similar 
organizations will spring from this war. These organizations 
are all dedicated to the perpetuation of our great American 
traditions. 

This war has taught us the high value of tradition, Tra- 
dition is the summation of the virtues and the successes of 
our ancestors. We revere our traditions, to be sure, but 
that is not enough. Before we can rightfully claim them as 
our own, intangible as they may be, we must prove ourselves 
worthy of them. We should regard them as inspirations to 
go and do likewise. “Today the American people are making 
traditions of their own during another crisis of history. As 
we create traditions for ourselves and our children, we prove 
ourselves the more worthy to inherit the traditions of our 
fathers. 

Fortress Europe will soon be assaulted in what promises 
to be the most formidable military undertaking in history. 
In the Pacific, other great operations are pending, for despite 
recent advances, we are still far from the citadel of Japan 
which must be breached before the war is won. 

We of the armed services have pondered these great prob- 
lems; we have calculated the risks; we know the obstacles. 
But we also know our own strength. We now have the 
men, the ships, the planes, the weapons, the plans and the 
teamwork. I can assure you that when the zero hour arrives 

we shall not fail. 

In the recesses of this National Cathedral lies the body 
of Admiral Dewey. The coolness and confidence he dis- 
played before the battle of Manila Bay are summed up in 
his now famous remark: “You may fire when ready, Grid- 
ley.” Today we find ourselves in an analogous situation. 
We too are ready to “fire.”’ We too are cool; we too are 
confident. Our only misgiving is that some of us at home 
may minimize the size of the tasks ahead. There is a 
tendency abroad in the land to believe that the end of the 
war is close at hand, both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific. 
1 must remind you that there is little justification for such 
wishful thinking. If we become over-confident now, we do 


an injustice to those who are about to go into battle, for it 
is they who will suffer if we fail. 

In two and a half years of war, over 46,000 Americans 
have already given their lives. Every branch of the service 
has contributed to the roll of honored dead—the Army, 
27,000; the Navy, 19,000, of which 4,000 were Marines. 
These men have died in the service of their country, and in 
the words of the Presidential Scroll Accolade sent to the 
next of kin, “stand in the unbroken line of patriots who have 
dared to die that freedom might live, and grow, and increase 
its blessings.” Freedom shall live, and through it, these 
heroes will live. In honoring these men it is appropriate 
that we name the late and great Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox. No man has done more for the cause which 
brings us here today. No man will be longer revered and 
remembered by the Navy. Before hostilities cease, the names 
of many thousands more will be added to the roll of hon- 
ored dead. I could wish that it were otherwise, but the price 
of victory and of freedom is high. 

Nor must we forget those who have been wounded— 
many will never completely recover; nor the missing—many 
will never return. They also have won the nation’s gratitude. 

Furthermore, we must realize that casualties alone do 
not reflect the total suffering of the war. The grief of those 
near and dear cannot be measured in numbers. No words 
of consolation can wholly dispel the emptiness that engulfs 
them. Mothers, fathers, wives and children have known 
suffering, worry, separation and death. They also have 
played the role of patriots. Their forbearance and resigna- 
tion are worthly of all esteem. They can take comfort from 
the words of Isaiah: “He will swallow up death in victory; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces.” 

We cannot wage war without loss of life. But we can 
see to it that our fathers and sons, our husbands and 
brothers, do not die in vain. To this end we should plan and 
strive to keep our country strong and ready, in a world so 
ordered that the strength of all nations shall be on the side 
of peace. Let us spare our children’s children the death and 
suffering and hardships that we are experiencing. 

Let us remember that precept of Washington, who in his 
first annual address to the Congress, said: ““To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” 


Federal and State Fiscal Policies 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ESSENTIAL TO FEDERAL SYSTEM 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 
Delivered at the Governors Conference, Harrisburg, Pa., May 30, 1944 


UR representative system of government has re- 

sponded amazingly to the crisis of war. The 

dictators have said that the democracies were de- 
cadent. ‘They had proclaimed to the world that a free people 
could not be welded together into a strong, united and 
determined nation. American ingenuity has belied their 
accusations. 

We have built, almost overnight, the mightiest Army and 
Navy in the world. American industry and agriculture, in 
spite of burdensome restrictions, have worked a miracle of 
war production. The American people are actuated by a 
singleminded determination to win this war. .There is 
every evidence that we are now ready to strike decisive blows 
both in Europe and in the Pacific. 


We cannot safely predict the length of the war. But I 
think it is the part of wisdom, in developing our post-war 
plans, to assume that the Axis Powers may see at any time 
that they have nothing to gain by further resistance. 

We may suddenly be confronted by problems of converting 
our economy to peacetime production and providing jobs 
for our returning soldiers. There is much to do. Nothing 
would be more encouraging to the American people than 
some substantial progress in the solution of our fiscal and 
taxation problems. These problems have confused enterprise 
and dampened the spirit of our people for more than a decade. 

For six years I have attended these conferences. At every 
meeting we have been considering the encroachment of the 
National Government on State and local authority. We 
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have had to fight our own Government to keep our own 
rights. At this time of crisis there should be complete unity 
of purpose in all segments of our governmental authority. 
On the Federal Plan we have builded and produced mightily. 
We are serving America’s best interests when we battle to 
maintain it. This issue of centralized bureaucratic power as 
against a larger degree: of local autonomy cuts across our 
fiscal and tax policies. 


Sees States’ Rights MENAcED 

In considering our fiscal policies 1 am guided by two 
basic objectives. The first is the preservation of our Federal 
system of government. The truth is that the States are threat- 
ened by an ever-growing centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. The threat is so serious that today we face the 
question whether the States will remain active, cooperative 
and equally sovereign members of our governmental system, 
or whether they will be reduced to provincial administrative 
units with little or no self-government. 

Indeed the issue reaches to the very heart of the American 
form of government. Shall government be kept close to the 
hands of the American people and ever responsive to their 
guiding will, or shall it be completely usurped by an already 
highly centralized national authority which is ever growing 
more powerful? Shall the people preserve home rule or 
shall they sit passively by while it is being strangled to 
death? This is the issue to which the people must be con- 
stantly alert. To settle it, there must be a sweeping change 
in many current philosophies of government. 


For TAxes To Arp INDUSTRY 


My second objective is that we must devise a system of 
taxation and adopt a scale of rates that will revitalize our 
entire economic machinery. To that end we must provide 
the necessary incentives for investment in industry and for 
production by management and labor. Before the war our 
economic machinery was virtually on dead center because of 
unbalanced budgets, severe taxation and the overwhelming 
threats of higher taxation and restrictive legislation. 

If Government is to encourage, rather than hinder, full 
production and high employment, it must devise a system of 
taxation for the long run, not for the short pull. It must 
understand that frequent changes in fiscal policy throw our 
economic machinery out of gear and cause confidence to 
give way to misgiving and uncertainty. Government also 
must understand that if risks are to be taken, there must be 
a fair balance between opportunity for reward and hazard 
f loss. 

In order to grasp fully the immediate and far-reaching 
significance of State and local fiscal policies it is necessary 
to bear in mind certain trends which have been changing our 
public fiscal policies. 

From the founding of our nation until the early twentieth 
century ours was essentially an agrarian economy. Most 
individuals felt far removed from the Federal Government 
—even from State government. Their governmental rela- 
tions were primarily with the township or town and the 
county. 

The Federal Government was concerned mainly with 
foreign relations, especially foreign commerce. At home it 
had the job of maintaining a small army and navy and 
improving internal waterways. Its financial requirements 
were easily met by indirect taxes, largely customs, and a 
few internal revenue duties of a sumptuary nature. 

With the closing of the geographical frontier and the 
rapid growth of cities, the Machine Age was upon us. Soon 
a wider view was taken of interstate commerce. More 
businesses were held by the courts to be carrying on inter- 


state commerce and hence came within the purview of Con- 
gress. 

Thus began the more minute Federal regulation of busi- 
ness which involved the organization of new Federal agen- 
cies and the expansion of old ones. This led to the search 
for new sources of revenue. The income tax amendment was 
ratified in 1913 and immediately a new Federal tax was 
imposed. World War I brought death taxes to the Federal 
system. The depression of the Thirties saw the introduction 
of many more new taxes, such as those on payrolls, and the 
extension of old ones. 


Loss oF FREEDOM FEARED 


These developments had an adverse effect upon State and 
local governments. Confronted with their own increased 
financial responsibilities resulting from the depression, they 
found their tax resources being cut into very severely by the 
revenue demands of the Federal Government. Nevertheless 
they have continued, without forethought, to go along with 
a trend which, if continued, will lead to the loss of their 
financial independence. Our Federal system is founded upon 
the necessity of maintaining strong, independent State and 
local governments. They cannot be destroyed without also 
destroying freedom. As Dean Pound said: 

“All experience shows that a domain in continental extent 
has always been ruled as an autocracy or as a Federal 
Government.” 

Or as Woodrow Wilson was moved to say: 

“The history of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of governmental power, not the increase of it. When we 
resist * * * concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of power is what 
always precedes the destruction of human liberties.”’ 

It is true that now the States and local governments 
generally are in a relatively good financial position. Many 
States have accumulated surpluses. This present condition 
has resulted from more efficient and economical operation of 
State and local governments. It also resulted from the rise 
in the national income which started in 1939 and which was 
accelerated by the war in Europe, the defense program and, 
finally, our war production. Notwithstanding this condition, 
however, we should not be oblivious of the underlying cur- 
rents which are inevitably washing away the very founda- 
tion of our State and local governments—their traditional 
financial independence. The time has come for the adoption 
of fiscal policies which will preserve that financial inde- 
pendence. 

Attention should first be directed to the mainstay of local 
governments—the property tax. This has been severely 
reduced by the purchase of more and more land by the 
Federal Government, thus withdrawing it from the State 
and local tax rolls. As of June 30, 1937, it was estimated 
that total Federal real estate holdings (including the public 
domain) were 395,000,000 acres. This was more than 20 per 
cent of the total area of the country. If taxed at local rates, 
this federally owned property would have yielded some 
$91,000,000. That amount exceeds all collections from prop- 
erty taxes in 1939 in thirty-four of our forty-eight States. 

Since Pearl Harbor there has been, of course, further sub- 
stantial acquisition of land by the Federal Government and 
its instrumentalities. The Defense Plant Corporation, for 
example, by December, 1943, had acquired more than 
10,000,000 acres and 20,000 city lots. 


Loca. FINANCIER ENDANGERED 


To make up the loss in revenue, instead of permitting the 
States and local governments even a limited exercise of their 
own taxing power, the Federal Government devised the 
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scheme of “payments in lieu of taxes.” Adherence to this 
policy will help to destroy the financial independence of 
local governments. 

Appropriate authorization for the local taxation of fed- 
erally owned property, with proper restrictions, would help 
to maintain their financial independence. Even more im- 
portant, all this property acquired for the conduct of the 
war, not needed for our permanent post-war military needs, 
should be returned to private ownership as soon as practicable 
after victory, thus restoring it to the local tax rolls. 

The next threat to State and local governments to which 
we should direct our attention is the recent expansion of 
what might be termed the subsidy theory. This means that 
more and more functions of government heretofore locally 
administered and financed are becoming centralized. Changes 
in economic and social conditions obviously require, from 
time to time, a reallocation of governmental functions. But 
this should be done only when such a change results in 
greater benefit to the public at large with no loss in 
democratic control of the revenue raising and spending 
activities of the Government assuming such function. 


FepeRAL SHARE OF TAXxes RISING 


In 1932 Federal subsidies to the States amounted to 
$217,000,000. By 1937 the figure had more than doubled. 
[n 1941 it was more than triple, reaching $744,000,000. 
But this is not all. In 1941, in addition to the $744,000,000 
granted to the States, over $95,000,000 went to local gov- 
ernments. Of all taxes collected in the United States in 
1932, the Federal Government’s portion was 22 per cent, 
leaving State and local governments 78 per cent. In 1939, 
before World War II started, the share of State and local 
covernments had dropped to 62 per cent of all taxes, the 
Federal Government’s share having jumped to 38 per cent. 

Make no mistake about it, the most effective way to 
abolish the independence of State and local governments, 
and with it home rule in America, is by taking away their 
financial independence. 

Coincident with the centralization of more and more of 
the taxing power in the Federal Government and the in- 
crease of Federal subsidies to State and local governments, 
a similar trend has been going on within the States. There 
has been a steady expansion of the State taxing power with 
increased subsidies from the States to local governments. 

[t is perfectly natural that extension of the subsidy pro- 
gram should have some support from State and local office 
holders. It is always more agreeable to a local official to have 
money to spend for the benefit of his constituents which he 
gets trom the State Capital or from Washington than it is 
to have to raise it by taxing his constituents who elect him. 
The same may be said of State officials with respect to Federal 
grants. But we must realize the implications and results of 
this trend. State and local governments become a sham and 
a pretense if they cannot support themselves and must go to 
nother government for handouts. 


Hits ConTROLLED EDUCATION 


An excellent illustration of extending the subsidy theory 
into more and more fields has been the recent proposal of 
the Federal Government to subsidize the public schools of 
the nation. By dangling Federal money before the eyes 
of the public schools a very attractive lure is presented. But 
the difficulty is aside from the loss of financial independence, 
that there results a proportionate surrender of the States’ 
control over their educational systems. When an effort is 
made to change the government of a country, one of the first 
steps is to take over the education and training of the youth 
of that country. This is what Hitler did in Germany. I am 


opposed to the dictation of our educational policies from 
Washington. 

The question then is: What is to be done in the face of 
these trends? I offer three recommendations. 

First, it is essential that the strictest economy in govern- 
ment be practiced. This applies particularly to the Federal 
Government. Unless Federal expenditures are limited to 
absolutely essential items, it is inevitable that the Federal 
Government must ultimately pre-empt the entire field of 
taxation, leaving nothing for State and local governments. I 
have repeatedly pointed our that we may expect no substan- 
tial curtailment of Federal expenditures until we abolish our 
present bureaucracy and return to a responsible cabinet gov- 
ernment. There is a limit to the tax burden which our 
economy can bear. 

Second, the States working together, the local governments 
working together and the two groups working with the 
Congress should take immediate steps toward appropriate 
segregation of tax bases, preserving appropriate fields of 
revenue for the national, State and local governments. One 
of the most serious problems confronting not only national, 
State and local governments, but especially the taxpayers, 
lies in overlapping tax bases. Our tax structure now is only 
a planless patchwork held together by nothing more sub- 
stantial than political expediency. 


FAvorED STATE TAX REPEAL 


Third, whenever State governments reach the point where 
their revenues may reasonably be anticipated to exceed neces- 
sary demands for any material period of time, instead of 
increasing local government subsidies, they should repeal 
such taxes as will best open fields of revenue for local govern- 
ments. During recent years the present administration in 
Ohio, after paying off its inherited deficits, has been con- 
fronted with the constant demand from local governments 
that the State’s surplus be distributed to them. It was my 
position last year that had we not been confronted with the 
uncertainties of war and the necessity of providing for a 
much needed post-war building program, we should have 
launched upon a State tax repeal program, rather than one 
of increasing subsidies to local governments. 

Of equal importance to the establishment of fiscal policies 
to maintain financial independence of State and local govern- 
ments is the shaping of those policies so as to aid and en- 
courage rather than stifle and suppress American private 
enterprise. Sound governmental fiscal policies, national, 
State and local, are the foundation stones of a stable economy 
and American prosperity. 

There is need for further cooperation between the States 
in extension of reciprocity provisions in tax statutes. In 
view of recent decisions of the Supreme Court, two or more 
States may now tax the same income, the same inheritance or 
the same property. The necessity for appropriate reciprocal 
legislation has become more pressing in order to avoid this 
form of double taxation. While in a sense multiple taxation 
has existed for many years, it is my position that there is no 
justification for the imposition of such inequitable double 
taxation as I have mentioned. Appropriate reciprocal legisla- 
tion will also relieve not only business, but individual citizens 
from double taxation arising from questions of domicile. 

I am convinced that constructive work along these and 
other similar lines will aid rather than hamper business, to 
which we must look for high employment. But if this 
program is to be effective, the Federal Government also 
must do its part. “This means that recent fiscal and tax 
policies of the Federal Government must be completely 
overhauled. 
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The Federal Government should balance its budget at 
the earliest possible date. That would give more jobs than 
all the made-work the Government could possibly plan. 
Simplification and stability of tax laws are desperately needed. 
We are given little encouragement along this line now. 
Adherence to the principle that the taxing power exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of raising necessary revenue and 
should not be used as an undercover method of effecting 
social changes is also necessary. 


BarucH-Hancock TAx PLAN LAUDED 


Moreover, there is a vital need for a sane and constructive 
Federal tax policy that will stimulate incentive and encourage 
venture capital. Federal taxes should be reduced as soon 
as possible after victory. Such action would enable business 
to map out constant fear of changes, and to provide jobs 
for all who wish to work. 

The recent Baruch-Hancock report went even farther. 
It said: “Until it is definitely known that post-war taxes 
are to be reduced, the launching of new enterprises and the 
expansion of existing ones will be deterred.” Accordingly, 
it recommended “that a post-war tax law be drafted now, 
during the war, and put on the shelf to go into effect at the 
end of the war.” 

This proposal points the way toward the kind of Federal 
tax policy that will be needed for reconstruction and re- 
habilitation after the war. In my judgment, the pre-war 
Federal policy of spend, waste, borrow and tax will wreck 
American economy if continued in the post-war period. A 
nation which builds its financial house upon shifting sands 
of deficit financing in peace times cannot survive as a nation. 


Nor can such a nation be a powerful influence in world 
affairs. The United States must help solve such problems 
as currencies, credits, air rights, markets and international 
trade. So long as the world is inflicted with discriminatory 
trade agreements, quotas, cartels, exchange wars, barter sys- 
tems and the like, there can be little assurance of an enduring 
peace. Collaboration between nations in solving world eco- 
nomic and monetary problems is just as necessary as collab- 
oration in solving world diplomatic and political problems. 

But for all these purposes America must be strong. To 
be strong, to be influential, to be helpful in the world, we 
must, above everything else, build our own house upon the 
solid rock of financial solvency, equity and justice. Our 
power to help others will be dependent upon the degree in 
which we strengthen private enterprise and preserve indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

Let us then remember, as the guiding principle of domestic 
policy, that our State and local governments, as well as the 
National Government, are essential to our Federal system. 
The strength of America stems from the practice of repre- 
sentative government in the towns, the cities, the counties 
and the States of this nation. When State and local govern- 
ments become paralyzed, the door is open to every form of 
absolutism and every form of demagogy. When local respon- 
sibility is destroyed, citizenship atrophies and dies. But when 
State and local governments flourish, when men and women 
practice representative home rule, the foundations of the 
Republic are secure. The more the history of the Republic 
is written at the crossroads and the less at the Capitol, the 
freer we shall be. 


Is “Full” Employment Attainable? 


THE LOGISTICS OF PEACE 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD, Director of Dealer Relations, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City, N. Y. 
Delivered before the New York Sales Managers’ Club, New York City, April 28, 1944 


ET us answer this question with a qualified “Yes,” then 
examine the qualifications, and lastly, prepare to 
meet them. “Full” employment might be defined as 

—a condition wherein everyone seeking and legally entitled 
to work, can find, within a reasonable time, a productive 
job opportunity. 

In talking about postwar planning for full employment, 
I am going to assume that every one here is doing everything 
within his power to further our war effort, but that you are 
conscious also of the necessity for a plus-job—that of pre- 
paring ample work opportunities for both war front and 
home front men and women when hostilities cease. 

Logistics is quite a word in war and [| think it is going 
to be an important word in winning the peace that we look 
to so hopefully. 

We know now that peace must be won and that the 
winning involves the retaining of our democratic way of 
life through the continuous provision of employment oppor- 
tunity for all who want work. 

American Enterprise, too, has its “Atlantic Charter’! 
Our business leadership has burned its bridges to the past. 

The statement, “If Free Enterprise does not provide full 
employment, the Government must” has been sold to the 
American people and has been repeated too often by too 
many men to retract now. 


The implications of that promise necessitate a radical 
change in traditional business planning and action. 

A full employment economy will operate in a greatly 
enlarged and more complex framework than business has had 
to contend with in the past. This will necessitate a more 
comprehensive and objective approach by management. 

We hear the terms “climate,” “atmosphere” and “environ- 
ment” to describe the structure which circumscribes industrial 
operations. 

With 1,250,000 laws on the statute books, most of which 
affect the economy, and with the continuing wartime restric- 
tions, management is awakening to the rigidities of that 
framework. We are beginning to recognize that neither 
political platforms nor voting majorities can in themselves 
alter existing controls. It is a matter of piece by piece ad- 
justment of the intricacies of that framework. The question 
is whether the alterations will be done by legislative wood 
butchers or trained economic carpenters. 

Whoever does it, the remaining structure must embrace 
both private enterprise and full employment if we retain 
democracy. 

The basic problem of providing continuous full employ- 
ment opportunity is complicated by unpredictable national 
and international contingencies. You are familiar with the 
list—what are we going to do about the rehabilitation of 
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liberated countries; the allocation of men, money, machinery 
and materials; what are we going to do about taxation, 
tariffs, fiscal policies; what are we going to do about our 
buried gold; about the disposal of our war surpluses; about 
the disposal of government-owned plants; the utilization of 
the 90% over-production capacity in our ship plants and 
airplane plants—all of these uncertainties condition and 
control our thinking about the future. 

Fortunately, we have a bedrock foundation which is a 
most solid reality in this world of uncertainty that is facing 
us. That bedrock foundation is our demonstrated productive 
Capacity. 

We are a little smug, however, about this productive 
capacity. We boast about the miracle of war production. 
We forget that that same miracle has been repeated every 
time in history by the nation which won a war—every 
winner produced enough to win. 

Economic history has a way of repeating itself. Every 
time the miracle of producing enough to win is repeated, 
it is followed inevitably by a debacle, a depression propor- 
tionate to the size of the nation’s war production effort. 
This succession of miracle-debacle has gone on in its vicious 
spiral throughout the course of history. 

The formula is simple. Comes war, then, in succession, 
increased production efficiency, accumulating consumer de- 
mand, inventory depletions (you can just see this process 
going on now)—then peace, a production spurt, satisfied 
demand, accumulating unsold inventories, shutdowns, un- 
employment, depression, and, sooner or later, another war 
starts a new cycle. 

If we break that cycle, then we really will perform a 
miracle. What is that miracle? It is something that has 
never before been done in history—never! This is to sell 
at a profit into annual consumption the full product of sus- 
tained full employment under the Free Enterprise System. 
That miracle ts the real job of industrial management! 

A successful approach to that objective would seem to 
involve the acceptance of six new,—or at least remodelled— 
economic principles as a preliminary to a program of planning 
and action: 


I. The “road-block” to full employment is the accu- 
mulation of unsold inventories—or the threat of such 
accumulation. 


The prevention of unemployment is not a matter of 
production but of the creation of sufficient consumption or 
use of the products of full employment to prevent the 
accumulation of unsold inventories. 

And yet the overwhelming emphasis has so far been placed 
on production in postwar planning. 

We know that our production capacity is sufficient to 
support an economy of full employment opportunity—but, 
unfortunately, production capacity alone will never do the 
job. 

The new production capacity figures are astounding; the 
figures for 1943 startling! We produced and sold at retail 
66 billions of dollars in consumer goods. On top of that we 
produced 70 billions in war material, and that with ten 
million of our best producers otherwise occupied. 

From here it looks like 150 billions of postwar production 
in today’s dollars is a “cinch” with even five or six million 
unemployed employables. 

Why doesn’t this obvious production capacity answer the 
problem of full employment? You sales managers know the 
answer but production men and government leaders must 
become more aware of it. 

The paradoxical truth is that our traditional freedoms 


stand between us and the full utilization of our productive 
capacity. 

There are certain viruses in the very air of freedom that 
cause the unemployment disease, which we might name— 
“the creeping paralysis of accumulating unsold inventories.” 

There is probably not a middle-aged sales executive in 
the room who has not experienced a total or partial shut- 
down as a result of this disease. You know, too, how con- 
tagious it is-—how historically this creeping paralysis affects 
one industry after another until we have another down- 
ward swing in the business cycle. 

What are these viruses that cause unsold inventories to 
accumulate ? 

There are two kinds—the controllable and the uncontrol- 
lable. 

The uncontrollable viruses are the freedoms of choice of 
the consumer; the free choice of whether to buy or not? 
Where to buy? What to buy? And how much to buy? 

The symptoms of this virus are familiar too—frozen 
purchasing power, idle money, uninvested savings, lack of 
public confidence, money directed to speculative gambling 
and buyers’ strikes. 

The controllable viruses, on the other hand, are: faulty 
market analysis, unwise budgeting, inadequate advertising 
and sales promotion, uneconomic pricing, unwarranted dis- 
tribution costs, ineffective selling techniques and inefficient 
sales personnel. 

Somehow management must find controls for the con- 
trollable factors and cures for the uncontrollable ones if 
we are to prevent future depressions, 

If we can seek out and eliminate the causes of the creep- 
ing paralysis of unsold inventories we will abolish depres- 
sions. 

In the light of our commitment to provide full employ- 
ment, the unpardonable sin of Free Enterprise tomorrow 
will be a widespread blight of unemployment. 

It is management’s job to prevent as well as alleviate un- 
employment. 


Il. The prerequisite to full employment is the 
creation of effective consumption or use of the total 
product of full employment. 


Effective consumption might be defined as—selling at a 
profit into consumption or use the total products and services 
of full employment. 

Effective consumption has two interrelated parts from 
management viewpoint. First,—to plan the strategy and 
tactics of distribution so that production management will 
have the confidence to produce at full capacity. Second,— 
to create the full consumption necessary to repeat the cycle. 
This job has never been done! 

Only through adequate planning for the sale at a profit 
of the total product of full employment can we make full 
employment possible. 

Then, in making the planned sales reality we make full 
employment continuous. It is a job of heroic proportions! 

Many people seem to think that if we could only produce 
150 billions of dollars in peacetime goods our problems 
would be solved. 

It is true that in producing 150 billions in goods we do 
create the buying power to purchase this total, but, under 
a system where free buyers have free choice and where it is 
necessary to make a profit on the sale—the factual existence 
of purchasing power does not mean adequate consumption. 
Consumption is not a matter of purchasing power but of 
the utilization of purchasing power. 

Our continuous production output, then, is determined by 
our ability to create adequate consumption. 
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Can we have these freedoms then and full employment 
opportunity too? I believe we can if our people are made 
to realize the relation between adequate consumption and 
full employment. 

As sales executives we must accept the postwar fact that 
continuous employment will be in direct proportion to our 
ability to create adequate consumption and use of the pro- 
ducts of employment. 

Our income (and total employment) is the exact equiv- 
alent of what we spend or invest in consumption (use) or 
in work creating ventures. 

And the sum total of our “layoffs” of employed is the 
exact equivalent of money income withheld from expen- 
ditures or investment in work creating ventures. 


III. Full production once achieved will precipitate 
the most intensive competition American industry has 
ever known! 


This intense competition will be caused by the fundamen- 
tal law that the greater the supply of a thing the more 
difficult it is to sell it at a profit. 

In terms of peacetime supplies some of us are just begin- 
ning to realize the appalling total production of full peace- 
time employment. Four factors contribute to these totals: 

(a) The greatly increased productive plant. 

(b) Increased number of people in working age 
brackets. 

(c) Increased productivity per man hour. 


(d) Increased percentage of employed to total 
employables. 


Now, let’s try to get into that problem in statistical 
terms. The other day I went through a large factory. This 
factory today employs 1700 people, of whom 41% are 
women. It is producing 40% more than it did in 1939, 
when it had 2300 employees, of whom 3% were women. 
Today, with 600 less employees, it is producing 40% more, 
and it has +1% women instead of 3% in those days. I don’t 
know how your experience checks with those figures but I 
suspect that that phenomena of increased production per 
hour per man is a universal part of American business, and 
so it is apparent that this postwar production of 150 billions 
of dollars in peacetime goods is entirely feasible. 

That is an appalling thought when we realize the dis- 
tribution job that we men in industrial management will 
have to do. Do you realize what it means if we were going 
to produce enough to keep 55 to 56 million people employed 
in this country in the postwar era? It seems that we are 
going to have to sell at least 50 billion dollars more in goods 
and services to consumers into consumption and use—50 
billion dollars more than we ever did before in history, and 
do it every year! 

Now you tell me what an average sale is—I’ve tried to 
find out and I’ve grabbed a figure out of the air. An average 
consumer purchase of $5.00—I think that is high and I 
purposely took a figure that I thought was high. Now, you 
divide $5.00 into 50 thousand million dollars, or 50 billion 
dollars extra (keep in mind that this is extra on top of any- 
thing we have ever done before) and that means the cash 
register is going to have to ring 10 billion extra times. We 
are going to have to fill out 10 billion extra sales slips; we 
are going to have 10 billion more contacts between buyers 
and consumers—and what have we got to do that job? 

Even with an enormous increase in our pre-war marketing 
efficiency we will need at least a 22% increase in our dis- 
tributive plant. 

We are going to need three to four hundred thousand 
additional retailers that do not exist today; we are going 


to need 100 to 150 thousand additional sales managers, and 
we are going to need a million to a million and a half extra 
salesmen more than we ever had before. 

But can we safely assume even pre-war distribution effi- 
ciency? 

There are four obstacles which must be overcome in do- 
ing so: 

The FIRST is that selling at a profit becomes increasingly 
dificult when you increase the quantity of anything. We 
will double the amount of consumer goods production over 
what we previously had to sell. Don’t you see, men, that 
we are going to enter the most highly competitive picture 
that we've ever encountered or ever dreamed of in American 
business? Our gross profit honeymoon is over—the minute 
this production begins to hit the market, we are going to 
see shrinking gross margins. We are going to have to make 
our net profits, if we maintain them or increase them, 
on increased volume and on increased efficiency. This com- 
petition is going to be accelerated by the fact that manufac- 
turers will begin to compete in terms of products in a way 
that they never have before. I think you may be familiar 
with a recent survey of some 350 manufacturers—a cross- 
section of the 180,000 manufacturers in this country. 32% 
of these manufacturers said they are going to produce items 
they never produced before. Just think that one over for 
a minute! 

To further complicate the quantity problem we are going 
to have ten times as much surplus war goods when peace 
comes as we had at the end of the last war. 

The SECOND difficulty that we will encounter is that 
people who must do this job of consumer selling have a 
distaste for the job. People don’t like to sell! I know what 
I am talking about there, because I have been studying this 
particular problem for a long time. Selling is in disfavor 
with the average person in the country, particularly the 
young people. The other day a Company in Evansville 
made a survey of its plant on this point (they are producing 
airplane wings) and they put these questions to the 2700 
people producing airplane wings: 

“What kind of a job did you have before you came 
into this plant?” 

“What would you like to do after we stop making 
airplane wings?” 


% of those factory employees who came out of the 
retail business did not want to go back to retailing; only 
one in five wanted to go back to retailing; 50% of those 
who had done other types of selling did not want to go back 
to selling,—so we are going to have quite a job in recruiting 
salesmen! 

THIRD, the present sales organizations are stale and 
rusty because of the sellers market you men are encountering 
every day. We are losing some of our retail and wholesale 
structures as well. 

FOURTH, the people that sell the family consumers 
are the poorest paid salesmen in the world—at the very 
point where the toughest job of selling has to be done. 

It looks like our distribution manning tables in the future 
are going to be about as important to us a6 our production 
manning tables are today. 


IV. A successful and profitable solution of this 
problem of intensified competition will require (a) the 
elimination of distributive wastes, (b) further reduc- 
tion of production costs, and (c) increased distribution 
per man hour. 


In the process of eliminating distributive wastes, certain 
distribution personnel may become temporarily unemployed. 
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This unemployment will be short term, however, because 
the effect of distribution cost reduction will follow the same 
formula established by the streamlining of production pro- 
cesses and the companionate reduction of selling prices,— 
i.e. each reduction of the selling price in a consumer product 
—opens up a new market in a lower income group, which, 
in turn, importantly increases consumption and requires the 
employment of additional distribution (as well as produc- 
tion) personnel. 

Two factors will have great weight in effecting these cost 
reductions: increased sales volume per unit of distribution 
and more control by producers of distributive selling tech- 
niques. 

The time has passed when a manufacturer should consider 
his product sold when it is on the shelves of middle-factors 
or the chain of distribution. 

Manufacturers tomorrow will be found developing tech- 
niques for directing and supervising the economic distribution 
of their products clear through into ultimate consumption 
or use. 

Inventories can accumulate to the detriment of continuous 
employment in three out of four classifications of sales. 
‘These four categories of sales include: 

1. Selling to wholesalers for resale to industry and 
trade. 


) 


2. Selling to processors for remanufacture. 
3. Selling to retailers for sale to consumers. 


It is seen then that in all three of these divisions of sell- 
ing, the creeping paralysis of accumulating unsold inventories 
may develop. Inventories can accumulate in wholesale ware- 
houses, remanufacturing warehouses, and in retail ware- 
houses, just as dangerously as in factory warehouses, and 
have just as deadly an effect on the employment picture. 

Only in the fourth category—Sales into consumption and 
use can production employment be sustained and maintained. 

“Distributive cost reduction programs will have a major 
part in assuring adequate consumption. 

The real challenge to Sales Management is to assure 
consumption or use at the point of ultimate sale. 


V’. Increased distributive efficiency will require a 
close coordination and integration of production and 
distribution management on the vital problem of assur- 
ing adequate consumption and use of a company’s pro- 
ducts. 


We boast about the “KNOW-HOW” of Management. 
“KNOW-HOW” will not be enough in tomorrow’s world. 
Industrial management will have to know what—know 
when—know where—know why—to whom—by whom— 
and with what—distribution-wise! 

We might call these techniques “Distribution Engineer- 
ing’, or, if you like the fancier word,—and I like it because 
it has begun to mean a great deal to us—the “Logistics” of 
creating adequate peacetime consumption, 

We must apply engineering principles to this problem 
of distribution. What are the logistics of peacetime con- 
sumption ? 

In war logistics start with the production of war materials 
and the point of delivery is the point of fire power on the 
enemy to win a military victory. 

The logistics of peace, on the other hand, start with con- 
sumption, and the victory we must win is full employment. 
We've got to create effective consumption and bring it back 
and deliver it to the factory in terms of productive employ- 
ment. It is a two-way flow—the flow of the goods out to 
the consumer, but,—more importantly in peacetime,—the 


flow of effective consuming power; effective consumer de- 
mand,—back to the factory. 

With the application of engineering principles to the 
problem of peacetime distribution and consumption, we must 
have a coordination, even an integration, of the sales mind 
with the production mind. 

An imaginative friend of mine said the other day: In 
American industry we have three types of mentality—The 
production mind, the classical sales mind and the economist. 
The first is the engineer who fights production cost to the 
last mill. The second the sales manager who believes that 
the beginning and the end of selling is to persuade someone 
to buy. The third, the statistical analyst. We must unite 
these minds on the problem of creating adequate consump- 
tion. 

Production men must learn that sustained production 
and adequate consumption are two sides of the same coin 
and cannot be separated; that materials are not fully pro- 
duced until sold at a profit into consumption. In tomorrow’s 
world, production problems—important as they are—are 
bound to be secondary until we have achieved that goal. 

We think a lot about production—production is on the 
front pages of newspapers; we have been talking about pro- 
duction for years in this country. The dominant postwar 
problem is distribution, and we must shift the weight of the 
emphasis of management thinking as between production and 
distribution. 

Consumption problems are primary because we have never 
sold at a profit into consumption the product of full employ- 
ment. Industrial management must cease being divided into 
two categories,—production and sales. The production mind 
and the sales mind must unite on the primary as well as the 
secondary job. There is an interrelation between the sales 
and distribution mind and the production mind facing this 
problem because selling starts by translating effective con- 
sumer demand into product engineering. I am going to 
repeat that—selling starts by translating effective consumer 
demand into product engineering, and production engineer- 
ing starts with the assurance of adequate consumption or 
use. I am hoping this point will be set up tonight—that the 
production mind here will accept his job as being as much 
concerned with assuring consumption as the distribution 
mind. 

Selling into consumption, and only that, is the dynamism 
that will effectively prevent accumulating inventories. 

That is the ultimate in distribution engineering. 

What an opportunity for the sales mind that can adapt 
itself to engineering techniques! 

In my opinion any manufacturer here may well ask him- 
self this question: 

Can I completely entrust the consumer sale of my prod- 
ucts to undirected distributive factors without placing my 
employee payrolls at the mercy of outsiders? 


VI. The sixth principle is an inevitable conclusion 
from the other five: That the challenge of full employ- 
ment will require, (a) a thorough overhauling of our 
distributive machinery and processes, and (b) a re- 
indoctrination, reorientation and retraining of all ad- 
ministrative personnel and skilled workers. 


Fortunately, there has never been a time in the history of 
American business so favorable to a complete overhauling 
of our distribution strategy tactics and implements. 

Distributor inventories are at all time Jows—or shortly 
will be. We can wipe the distribution planning slate clean 
and start with a fresh page. 
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This does not mean that new channels of distribution will 
be established or that distributors who will keep abreast of 
the new techniques will have anything to fear. 

Neither will increased numbers of manufacturers neces- 
sarily go into direct consumer selling. 

It does mean that tomorrow’s industrial management will 
have a new, fresh, dynamic and comprehensive approach to 
the problem of creating adequate consumption and will build 
a sound and more efficient structure clear through to the 
point of consumption and use based upon increased sales 
volume, lowered sales and distribution costs, control of dis- 
tribution techniques, and ultimate consumption and increased 
personnel efficiency of every human factor along the dis- 
tribution chain. Manufacturers will uncover the most effec- 
tive consumption creating techniques and will pass them 
along to their distributors in educational programs. 

Efficiency is regulated by performance, performance by 
understanding, skill and initiative, and these in turn by 
education and training. 

During the remaining war period we have both the time 
and the opportunity to make desirable changes and adjust- 
ments with a minimum of friction and difficulty. We can 
think, plan, train and act with utmost care. 

We have so far discussed some of the principles involved 
in full employment—how about action? 

How can an individual company implement these prin- 
ciples in terms of operating tools, methods, structures and 
personnel? What is the responsibility of company manage- 
ment looking to a full employment economy? 


An AcTION PROGRAM 


Obviously, we cannot have a full employment economy 
under Free Enterprise unless those engaged in such enter- 
prise organize themselves individually and collectively to 
make the necessary changes in their operating structures and 
practices to meet the two qualifications for full employment, 
i. €.,—much greater production and the current full con- 
sumption or use of such production. 

These changes would seem to involve at least six funda- 
mental steps: (1) A thorough-going analysis of the com- 
pany’s potentialities; (2) The establishment of adequate 
sales and profit objectives; (3) the installation of an im- 
proved waste elimination and cost reduction program; (4) 
The setting up of effective distribution controls; (5) The 
conducting of a complete retraining program for all per- 
sonnel involved; and (6) The coordination of all external 
and internal elements which will contribute to the success- 
ful achievement of the objectives. 

Let us briefly examine some of the implications of each 
for an individual company: 


DETERMINING THE MAXIMUM ParT THE CoMPANY CAN 
PLAY IN THE Postwar Economy 


The approach here should be objective, microscopic and 
telescopic to overcome the danger of familiarity breeding 
blindness to progress. 

The survey should include physical resources, plants, 
offices, machinery, equipment inventories and all material 
assets. 

You will probably find production per man hour has 
materially increased—that many labor-saving devices have 
been installed since Pearl Harbor. 

Next, assay your man power—and women too! Take into 
consideration the returning military to whom you have 
promised jobs—multiply these by per man hour production 
figures on a forty hour week and you will approximate one 
shift production capacity. 


From these maximum production capacity can be deter- 
mined. 

It is probable that the point of maximum efficiency in an 
operation will be found to be pretty close to the point of 
capacity production. 

Executive and administrative man power should then be 
weighed and production figures adjusted accordingly. 

The capital structure should be reviewed and financial 
needs determined in the light of estimated maximum pro- 
duction. 

Estimated practical production potentials should then be 
fixed, item by item, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
subject to synthesis when the other five steps have been 
taken. 


ESTABLISHING DETAILED SALES AND ProFir OBJECTIVES 


You have your tentative postwar production capacity. 
The next problem is to adjust it to market potentialities. 

This means a most thorough market analysis covering 
the consumption or use potentialities for each item of your 
planned production, carefully adjusted to your probable 
share of the total potential consumption. 

These figures must be carefully reconciled to projected 
costs and to pricing assumptions at various gross margin 
levels; then necessary adjustments made. 

Pricing policies are especially important. It should be 
remembered that prices based on the volume (cost) produced 
by maximum employment will have a tendency in them- 
selves to produce the necessary sales volume. 

Warehousing facilities, actual and potential, should be 
studied and thought given to the problem of providing 
some extra elbow room and flexibility for accumulating un- 
sold inventories. 

The export field should be studied particularly, with 
respect to emergency outlets for unplanned-for inventory 
accumulations. 

A study of the pre-war danger levels in unsold inventories 
should be made and constructive plans developed for con- 
siderably greater postwar leeway on this problem. 

Distributive sales financing and field warehousing might 
also be factors here. New systems of financing accumulating 
unsold inventories might be developed to compensate for 
temporarily frozen purchasing power and excess savings. 

When these analyses are completed, sales budgets should 
be established and gross and net profit objectives fixed. De- 
tailed quotas should then be set for regions, districts and 
territories and an estimate made of the needed additions to 
the distributive structures and man power, market by market. 


RepucinGc DistrisuTIon Costs 


The next step is most vital to the whole effort of pro- 
viding full employment. 

It must be recognized that any savings in distribution 
costs, which are passed on to the consumer in reduced prices, 
have exactly the same effect as reduced production costs in 
expanding markets and creating additional employment. 

The drive for reduction in production costs, which has 
been intensified year after year, has placed distribution costs 
at a statistical disadvantage. This provides a spectacular 
opportunity to the distribution engineer. His opportunity 
for cost reduction is spelled in dollars where further oppor- 
tunities to reduce production costs may be spelled in cents. 

It is therefore important that every detail of distribution 
costs, from the packaging of the product in the factory to 
the ultimate delivery into consumption or use, be examined 
microscopically. Every process, procedure, personne] ac- 
tivity, mechanical function technique and physical instrument 
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along the entire chain of distribution must be analyzed from 
the viewpoint of its necessity and efficiency. 

(One manutacturer found that over one hundred and 
thirty forms and blanks were filled out and signed by people 
along the distribution chain before the final purchase by the 
Cost reduction techniques reduced these by half.) 

Every single detail of distribution cost should be justified 
and if found unjustifiable should be eliminated or adjusted 
downward. 

We must accept as final nothing that has been done dis- 
tributionwise in the past. We must conduct time and motion 
studies link by link along the entire chain of distribution 
and have the courage to give full consideration to new 
philosophies, channels, structures and patterns of distribution 
which show potentialities for important savings to the con- 
sumer. 

Every manufacturer should expand his consideration of 
distribution costs and count as his own not only what it 
costs to sell the first rehandler, but every single cost between 
his factory doors and the ultimate consumption or use of his 
product. 

‘These considerations apply especially to consumer goods, 
but even manufacturers selling to industrials for reprocess- 
ing can use these techniques to determine the timing of re- 
purchases and the extent of new sales. 

Every known means of reducing distribution costs should 
be tested in application to a company’s problems, such as 
new packaging, transportation changes, vertical and horizon- 
tal consolidation of distributing units, widened production 
lines, lower financing costs, etc. 

If intensified competition and shrinking gross margins are 
coming postwar, wouldn’t it be sound planning to set up 
definite incentives to distribution factors all along the line, 
from the factory doors to ultimate consumption, which will 
cause them to develop and apply cost saving techniques? 
Incidentally, wouldn't it be sound planning regardless of 
whether or not we were going to have intensified competition 
and shrinking gross margins? 


consumer, 


CONTROLLING DistrRiBUTIVE RESULTS 


It is demonstrable that what happens at the point of sale 
of a product into ultimate consumption or use is the control- 
ling factor which governs sustained employment in the fac- 
tory which produces the goods. 

Therefore, Industrial Management, committed to full 
employment, must exercise every precaution to see that 
maximum efficiency is had at the point of sale to consumers; 
that an aggressive and competent merchandising job is done. 

This control may be exercised directly—by factory to 
consumer sales—or, more practically, by franchise control 
of distribution techniques. 

The most powerful franchises in exercising such controls 
are those with consumer demand value and those which 
provide satisfactory profits to consumer selling organizations, 

The most valued franchises are built through end use 
package engineering, package identification and national ad- 
vertising of the package trade marks which spotlight the 
retailer and provide adequate retailing helps. 

The distributors should be shown that they have an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a permanent and successful business, 
and producers should coach them on the proper volume, 
margins, costs, and profits. 

The consumer salesman too should have special attention. 

If we are going to have more production per selling man 
hour, we will have to recruit and select such salesmen more 
carefully, sharpen their selling tools, give them more security, 
train them better, see that their opportunities are increased 
and that their compensation is revised upward. 


Looking back over the history of marketing we can be 
proud of our ingenuity and resourcefulness in developing 
unique techniques and incentives for increasing sales, but, 
with the increasing emphasis on distribution efficiency in the 
postwar period we cannot rest on past laurels. We must 
do still better. 

We must plan and organize new sales stimulants and 
incentive methods and then set them up in terms of education 
and training. We are going to have to re-sell selling to our 
organizations, to all of our organizations. We are going to 
have to re-sell selling to the American people, to all American 
employees. We are going to have new and more effective 
incentives against that selling job and we are going to have 
to show more originality in creating full consumption and 
use. 

It would be hard to find any weaker link in the chain of 
distribution than the coordination, or rather the lack of it, 
between advertising, promotion, and sales effort. Here is 
one of the greatest wastes in distribution. Creative men in 
the advertising and promotional departments of our com- 
panies repeatedly develop marvelous campaigns, beautiful 
and effective mailing pieces, and even secure maximum con- 
sumer interest in terms of inquiry coupons only to have their 
power diluted in the gap between the consumer interest and 
the ultimate sale. One example is the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of tons of unused direct mail lying on the shelves and 
in bins or cellars of retailers, forgotten until destroyed to 
make room for more wasted material. And this is only one 
of the most obvious wastes brought about by the lack of 
effective operating coordination between advertising, pro- 
motion, and all selling factors in the distribution function. 
Intelligent planning and follow-through can correct these 
weaknesses. 

Summarizing, management should constantly study tech- 
niques for controlling products clear through the channels 
of distribution into their ultimate consumption. If you give 
your franchise consumer demand value, you can control 
distribution merchandising techniques and assure adequate 
selling into consumption. 

Another job at the beginning or end of each cycle of the 
executive's planning is to organize, supervise, interpret, and 
consolidate distribution research projects and tests. This 
should be the fundamental and underlying motivation of the 
sales executive’s job. Until American business has learned 
to distribute the plenty that we can produce, business leader- 
ship must continuously maintain research structures in the 
field of distribution. 


TRAINING THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Training has a vital part to play in franchise building, 
in increasing volume, in reducing costs, in every phase of 
production or distribution that depends upon the human 
element. 

The new emphasis on full employment requires a re- 
indoctrination, reorientation and a re-education (in an eco- 
nomic sense) of all personnel factors—management as well 
as lesser employees. 

In fact, retraining may well begin with management. If 
management objects to the term, it can be called “policy 
conferences.” 

Management retraining involves the re-examination of 
every company policy in the light of the obligation to full 
employment—the justification of that policy, in terms of 
postwar operations, and its revision if unjustified. 

Then follows the interpretation of management’s new 
policies to the balance of the man power, in such a manner 
as to assure their enthusiastic cooperation and compliance. 
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This will involve new teaching techniques. ‘‘Education” 
is literally a process of “drawing out’”—stimulating thinking 
to the point of sound conclusions. 

“Instruction” is literally “putting in” an understanding 
of sound new and old ideas in the minds to be taught. 

“Training” is literally “habit forming”’—the develop- 
ment of reflexes which will react correctly in any given 
situation. 

All of these techniques should be used with both new and 
old employees. 

After recruiting, selection, and preliminary aptitude test- 
ing, each employee might be given a full-employment-econ- 
omy indoctrination course, which would bring a realization 
to each employee his part and the company’s part in the 
postwar world of freedom and American enterprise—a 
true understanding of the American way we have fought 
for and won. 

Next in the educational process, a reorientation of the 
individual with regard to the objectives of the company and 
the place of his job in the overall objectives. The relation- 
ship between production, distribution and consumption 
should be taught. Every factory employee should have a 
general knowledge of the key problems in creating consump- 
tion and every administrative and sales factor should under- 
stand the basic problems of production. 

All employees should be brought to an acceptance of the 
truth that neither individuals nor corporations can have more 
by producing less—that nobody in history has been able to 
get something from nothing. 

This should be followed by specific training in the in- 
dividual’s job and in job relations training. 

The entire training program might well be based on the 
policy of developing the most of the best in an employee in 
his own interest as well as that of the company. 

Education and training may be also used as a means of 
executive development and up-grading. 

This should be preceded by an analysis of individual and 
structural weaknesses in the the management staff. 

All aptitude tests given to junior executives should be 
automatically compensated by an educational program de- 
signed to fortify any weaknesses uncovered. 

Training company people is but half the job! 

The new distributive techniques will probably involve the 
training of every executive factor in the wholesale and retail 
distribution structure. 

Further, where new distributive processes are to be estab- 
lished, it may be necessary to train distributive workers as 
well as management. 

Training of warehousesmen, mechanics, delivery and in- 
stallation personnel may bring important reductions in costs, 
build important competititve advantages, and strengthen the 
morale and temper of the entire distribution structure. 

And the most vital distributive training problem is, of 
course, the training of those who actually sell your products 
into consumption or use. 

This will probably involve training trainers to train— 
training district management to train dealer management 
and training dealers to supplement your training of their 
personnel. The best way to get an executive to learn a 
thing is to induce him to teach it. If you can get your 
dealers to teach their employees your new distributive pro- 
cedures, the chances of success are greatly increased. 

Some companies are faced with such a serious educational 
problem that it is almost impossible for the company, or the 
industry for that matter, to undertake an adequate answer. 
This means that the cooperation of the formal educational 
facilities of the country should be secured. If it appears 


desirable, a sales training executive should not only look at 
the possibility of projecting his industry’s needs into the 
curricula of the grade schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities, but the ramifications of the George-Dean and 
Smith-Hughes Acts should be explored and the cooperation 
of the United States Department of Education secured. 

The last, but by no means the least of these training 
problems, is Consumer Education. 

Everything that is being said by the company to the 
ultimate consumer or user of its products, whether in the 
mails, verbally by salesmen, over the radio, or in publica- 
tions, should utilize the educational process. 

The processes of education and ethical selling are quite 
similar, and when consumption creating activities are given 
educational direction, better results may be expected. 

This will involve a re-examination of the company’s re- 
lationship to the ultimate consumers or users of its products 
and a restatement of its responsibilities, policies and objectives 
in consumer educational terms,—literally, a Consumer Plat- 
form for your business. 

If there is need for a secret weapon to win the peace— 
that new weapon is training. 

Our Military leadership has uncovered marvelously effec- 
tive new techniques in rapid training. Our returning war- 
riors will expect nothing less from industry. 

There is no substitute for experience except training— 
and no substitute for training except experience, 


ORGANIZING NEEDED COOPERATION 


The foregoing completes what might be called the first 
cycle of the training job, but there are certain additional 
tasks which may come either in the beginning or the end of 
each cycle, depending on the individual’s situation. These 
could come under the general heading of “Economic plan- 
ning for the Postwar Era.” Whether we like it or not, 
American business is now realizing that coordinated eco- 
nomic planning is going to be done and the only question is 
what portion of it is going to be done by private enterprise 
and what portion by governmental employees. It would 
seem logical that every company should have at least one 
man devoting a part of his time to this problem of co- 
ordinated economic planning. 

We should work with the government people. I find that 
in certain of our departments in the government there is a 
world of help and the finest type of chaps—I don’t believe 
there is anybody in Washington that is deliberately planning 
to take over the management of our economy. I think those 
fellows are pretty sincere Americans down there and be- 
lievers in Free Enterprise, just as you and I are, but they 
do think that business is defaulting, and the reason they 
think this is because Business usually shows up in Washing- 
ton as some pressure group that wants to get some selfish 
legislation passed. Now, if you will go to those departments 
—the Department of Commerce, particularly, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I think you will be astonished at 
the heip that you can get. 

After acquainting oneself with everything being done 
nationally in economic planning, the next step is to cooperate 
with others in the industry who are directing their attention 
to economic planning. The executive should work with all 
associations, societies, and individuals in industry and com- 
petitive groups who are studying or conducting the kind of 
economic planning that may have a bearing on his company’s 
or his industry’s distribution problems. 

It is entirely consistent to talk about greatly increased 
competition and organized cooperation in the same breath! 

If you are going to run a swift race you want a clear track. 
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There are plenty of impediments and obstacles on the race 
track of American Enterprise. Clearing the track and keep- 
ing it clear is a cooperative job. 

Of all the training jobs before us the most important is 
training in cooperation. 

All of us who have engaged in postwar planning have 
encountered blind alleys of individual planning. Sooner or 
later we come to the realization that our planning is almost 
completely conditioned by what others are going to do. The 
jeeper we are in planning, the more we realize that no in- 
dividual plan will ever provide full employment in our 
country. Let us not kid ourselves; if we are going to 
employ, and keep employed, 55 or 56 million employables, 
we have got to have a fairly clear picture of the part each 
industry in going to play. 

Yes, full employment is attainable in our country but can 
only be managed by the “everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul,” as the poet said. By cooperation between 
companies and industries at all levels; at community levels; 
state levels; national levels. The national level may be the 
most important because national policies tie all of this post- 
war planning together. 

After taking the position that Private Enterprise will 
provide full postwar employment opportunity, the unpar- 
donable sin that our people will not forgive postwar busi- 
ness will be to shut down production and lay off manpower. 
It is evident that we must learn the techniques of cooperative 
planning. 

We are grievously short of tools and structures for co- 
operation between the basic elements in our economy. We 
have manufacturers organizations, wholesale and_ retail 
associations, unions, and institutes by the thousands, but 
until recently, there was not a single structure where Man- 
agement, Labor, and Agriculture——and the other great 
pressure groups—could sit down and think together. 

| would like to have some time (say an hour) with you 
to talk to you about the work of the National Planning 
Association at Washington. A great job has been done in 
the last two years where they brought out one joint state- 
ment after another, signed, if you please, with the names 
of Labor leaders, Agriculture leaders, and Business leaders, 
who have gotten together on questions of national policy. I 
think it is just a sample of what should be widespread in 
American business at all levels. 

| hope some day you read the story of what is being done 
at Evansville and at Syracuse in terms of cooperation be- 
tween all of the pressure groups in an individual community 
where they seek out areas of agreement and cooperation. 

We should not confuse cooperation under the Free Enter- 
prise System with Collectivism. Collectivism is cooperation 
through governmental force. 

Cooperation, under the freedom of enterprise, is the priv- 
ilege of thinking, planning, and acting together on a plane 
of ethics arrived at by free men in mutual agreement. 

We must bring about a representative self-government of 
business in the area of ethics which will obviate the necessity 
of more enervating laws and prevent a state-controlled econ- 
omy. Because of our fear of anti-trust laws, we have shied 
away from many forms of cooperative action that are highly 
profitable, desirable and entirely legitimate. 

Cooperative action intra-industry might include: pooling 
research assignments, group action on distribution wastes, 
group action on inventory problems and relating fiscal policies 
to distribution. 

Inter-industry cooperation might include: cooperative con- 
sumption studies, exchange of cost information, cooperative 
cost reduction and all forms of cooperative fact finding. 


How totally cooperative our modern economy is! Have 
you thought of the difference between the 1770's and today 
in terms of the necessity of cooperation? Then, 80% of our 
people were agricultural and only 20% industrial; today, 
we have 20% agricultural and 80% industrial. In that 
period, 80% of Americans owned the structure from which 
they secured their livelihood. Today 80% of us work for 
someone else. Obviously, this is an era of inter-dependence 
with the background for a Declaration of Inter-dependence. 

In our modern completely inter-dependent economy, we 
must cooperate if the wheels of enterprise are to move for 
even one day, and so our freedom—the freedom to cooperate 
—is that freedom which, under modern conditions, safe- 
guards all of our other economic freedoms. If we cannot 
cooperate voluntarily, we will have more and more laws. 
Do you realize that we could legislate ourselves into a state- 
controlled economy under the Constitution of the United 
States? I don’t know how many more thousands of laws 
we are going to have to add to the 1,250,000 we have on the 
books now before we reach that point. We may reach it 
without knowing it immediately! 

Cooperation within the Free Enterprise System is, there- 
fore, the safeguard of our liberties. In default of anyone else 
doing the job, should not industrial management undertake 
to write a platform for the freedom of enterprise and then 
implement it by making American enterprise an entity—why 
not in your city—why not in your state—why not in the 
United States? 

Government is an entity! If the issue is Government 
versus Free Enterprise on this full employment problem, 
what chance has enterprise against government as long as 
enterprise is a hodge-podge of companies, associations, unions, 
and pressure groups, all lunging forward spasmodically, often 
in opposite directions and pulling against each other? 

The big job of Free Enterprise is supposed to be providing 
employment, and where do we find employment service? 
The United States Employment Service is the only national, 
state, local overall employment service operated in the field 
of government and business! Yes, industrial management 
could unite American enterprise into an entity, all pulling 
together toward the common objective—an employment 
opportunity for every man willing and able to work under 
a system where each man is privileged to profit to his ability 
and to retain his earnings in private property. This will not 
happen until the individual accepts his responsibility. 

I have talked a lot about cooperation, and I agree that 
isolation in any form is as dead as the Dodo bird, but I 
want to close on a note of individualism. There is a place 
for individualism—your mind is that sacred individual pre- 
cinct, where no one can intrude. Anything you do with that 
mind has no meaning except in terms of cooperation, but 
neither has cooperation any meaning unless the individual 
first thinks. Individual responsibility for leadership—that is 
the greatest responsibility before American citizens today— 
the mobilization of responsible individual leadership in our 
country. If enough of us think and act creatively as in- 
dividuals we will do this almost impossible task that we 
have been talking about tonight—provide full employment 
opportunity and perpetuate the freedom of enterprise. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, than whom I think there 
is no greater American, must have had tomorrow’s industrial 
executive in mind when he wrote these words,—I am quoting 
Justice Holmes: 

“No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition 
until he has learned to lay his course by a star which he 
has never seen; to dig by the divining rod for springs from 
which he may never drink ;—to think great thoughts you 
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must be heroes as well as idealists. Only when you have 
worked alone, when you have felt around you a black 
gulf of solitude more isolating than that which surrounds 
a dying man, and in hope and despair have trusted to 
your own unshaken will, then only will you have achieved ; 
thus only can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker 


who knows that a hundred years after he is dead and for- 
gotten, men who have never heard of him will be moving 
to the measure of his thought. That subtle rapture of a 
postponed power which the world knows not, because it 
has no external trappings, but which to his prophetic 
vision is more real than that which commands an army.” 


The Future of American Capitalism 


BEWARE OF PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND MONOPOLISTIC BUSINESS 
By WENDELL BERGE, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Advertising Club of New York, May 31, 1944 


MERICA’S industrial future will be determined 
largely by the type of measures which we adopt in 
the postwar period to achieve an expanding economy. 

Accomplishment will depend upon general understanding of 
our objective, and a clear grasp of the means necessary to 
make a capitalistic economy function successfully in the 
modern world. Attainment of lasting prosperity without 
drastic alteration of our way of life cannot be expected unless 
we have a firm conception of the capitalistic principles on 
which our economy is based. 

American capitalism today faces a challenge. The Amer- 
ican people are fighting in this war not only to preserve their 
own freedom; they are also fighting for a future in which 
there must be full employment, full production, and the 
assurance that all people shall have opportunity to build 
for themselves and their children a more abundant society. 

Other systems have been held forth as a better way of 
life. It is claimed that a managed economy would offer 
stability and security. We may ask at what price. It can 
only be answered that a managed economy would ultimately 
be forced to deny businessmen the right to invest according 
to their own best judgment. It would have to direct busi- 
nessmen what goods or services to produce, what quantity 
they should market, and what price they should charge. It 
would force labor to be tied to its status in a particular job. 
No Thomas Edison or Andrew Higgins or Henry Kaiser 
would emerge. 

We have seen what has happened in other quarters of the 
world. Let us not delude ourselves. If American capitalism 
in the postwar world is prevented from fulfilling its promise 
of full production and full employment, the danger that we 
shall have a rigidly-controlled economic life forced upon us 
will become very real. 

What is capitalism? Capitalism is the theory and practice 
of competitive production in a free market. The right to 
enter an occupation or to start a business, to invent and 
develop new products and new devices is the heart of eco- 
nomic democracy, and the essence of capitalism. When the 
arteries of enterprise are constricted by monopoly, private 
enterprise cannot function, and the entire economy falls 
victim to a series of maladjustments that cannot be solved 
short of vigorous government control. Over an extended 
period this control is inconsistent with the maintenance of 
what we think of as “capitalism.” 

Capitalism is a system of reward for enterprise and a 
promise of return for risk. It is a system of profit, but it is 
also a system of loss. Those who enjoy the opportunity for 
gain are expected to assume their rightful responsibility; in 
other words to take a chance, and to accept the occasional 
penalty of loss in the spirit of enterprise. Capitalism means 


equal opportunity and the guarantee that none shall be 
barred from the market place. 

Monopoly is the greatest threat to the survival of true 
capitalism. For this reason it is important to affirm that 
capitalism does not mean—in fact, it rejects—the right of 
private monopoly to stifle enterprise. Vested monopoly in- 
terests must not bar the emergence of new business. It is 
not, in fact, consistent with the maintenance of a capitalistic 
system for either government or private monopoly to prevent 
the development of new industries in order to protect the 
old. Nor will our system work if we permit combinations 
to dominate the market, to fix prices, or to restrict produc- 
tion. Basing-point systems, restrictive patent pools, closed- 
market agreements, cartel agreements which cut off free 
trade among nations, tariffs which cater to special privilege, 
feather-bedding rules by labor unions—all of these are anti- 
capitalistic devices. They represent the most serious threat 
to a free capitalistic economy. No other system for organiz- 
ing production places such a premium on flexibility or pro- 
vides such stimulus to the introduction of new ideas, new 
industries, new goods and services. No other system offers 
such incentives to efficiency or emphasizes so completely the 
concept of service to the public. 

The scope and magnitude of America’s achievement in 
war production is an unmistakable index of our capacity 
for growth. The tremendous energy and determination 
which inspired and made possible the fulfillment of our war 
needs are equally available for the tasks of peace. It is the 
joint problem of government, industry and labor to unleash 
the incentives and to keep clearly in sight the goals which 
will maintain the levels of employment and production at- 
tained during war. Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that this nation can surpass in time of peace its accomplish- 
ments under the pressure of grim necessity. 

In the United States the choice we make between eco- 
nomic philosophies may well decide the future of democracy. 
If we extend governmental planning to all branches of eco- 
nomic life, or if we permit private planning to freeze the pat- 
tern of industrial concentration and control, we shall sur- 
render the chance to attain economic democracy. Once 
economic freedom has been eliminated, there is no turning 
back, and democracy itself becomes a shadow without sub- 
stance. 

We stand on the threshold of some of the greater tech- 
nical and scientific developments of modern history. Light 
metals, plastics, vitamins, television, new chemical and elec- 
trical techniques are all in their infancy. Air transport, 
housing developments, and the improvement of national 
health will provide an insistent demand for the output of 
these new materials. The slums of country and of city alike 
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can become an unpleasant memory if new materials for 
housing are made available in a competitive market. The 
most provincial area can possess the advantages of the great 
metropolis through radio, television, and electric power. 

This future will not be won without effort. If scientific 
development and economic progress is nullified by a system 
of cartels and monopolies or by rigid government control, 
we shall delay and may lose the opportunities which will be 
opened to us at the end of the war. If discovery is to be 
translated into a more abundant life, the way to enterprise 
must be guarded as we guard our civil liberties. 

How does it come about that business, or government, 
or labor in a supposedly free economy becomes afraid of 
change, fearful of any alteration of the status quo? To some 
extent, short-sightedness, a trait common to all of us, is 
responsible. Fundamentally, however, it is the all too human 
desire to escape the risks of enterprise without giving up its 
rewards. It is the quest for relief from the trials and 
dangers of competition. But thus to limit and hedge around 
the right to enterprise affords only a deceptive security, an 
illusory safety. The periodic depressions and the social short- 
comings which critics emphasize as the inevitable products 
of capitalism are not at all inevitable. They are the result 
not of the system but of its abuses. They are the consequences 
of attempts to escape the responsibility which freedom of 
enterprise imposes. 

_if we examine closely the instruments of capitalism, we 
find that they are designed primarily to initiate experimenta- 
tion, to spur efficiency, and to promote progress. They are 
not designed to entrench vested interest, to stabilize control 
of the market, or to safeguard the status quo. Like every 
other instrument or institution, they can be abused, as they 
have been abused, to defeat the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

Thus, the modern corporation in its origin was intended 
to facilitate enterprise by dividing risks, limiting liability, 
and encouraging the introduction of new capital into the 
market. As an instrument, the corporation may be used or 
misused. In its proper orbit, the corporation has served this 
country well. Too often however, the corporation has been 
diverted from its original purpose, and as a consequence 
we have witnessed in recent years the increasing concen- 
tration of ownership and control of vast sectors of industry 
through the corporate device. 

Similarly, the patent system was designed to promote 
progress, to encourage invention, and to protect and reward 
the inventor. Yet through patent pools and cartel agreements 
we have seen the stifling of research, the delay of new in- 
dustries, and the 6uppression of the small inventor and busi- 
nessman. It is not enough to say that such abuses are illegal 
and should be penalized. Business itself should aid in the 
elimination of these abuses. 

The price system is the keystone of a competitive market. 
It is upon the free and flexible adjustment of prices that the 
effective operation of an enterprise economy primarily de- 
pends. Here again the frequency and the extent of abuse, 
the degree to which many prices and price levels are fixed or 
administered by monopoly, create an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the working of a free market. It is basic to the 
concept of a free economy that there shall be no domination 
of the market regardless of the means by which such domina- 
tion is achieved. In this respect, there is no question that the 
growth of monopoly and the acceptance of restrictive prac- 
tices have jeopardized the foundations of our economic way 
of life. 

American capitalism must, if it is to go forward in the post- 


war world, meet with resolute courage, initiative, and resource- 
fulness the changed conditions with which it will be faced. 
In the early years of this country, American enterprise accepted 
the challenge of undeveloped resources and created the strong- 
est productive system of any country in the world. The main- 
spring of the growth of the American economy was freedom of 
enterprise. America was in the vanguard of the movement 
to release industry from the shackles of feudalism. Men 
did not need permission from the Crown or from a pater- 
nalistic government to move from one corner of the nation 
to another, or to enter one trade or another. Products, 
too, could be bought and sold wherever there was the most 
advantage. Coal mined in Pennsylvania could be transported 
to any point in the country where it could compete in quality 
and price with the output of local mines. The oil of Texas 
could furnish power, light and lubricants to the industry 
of the East. It was a cardinal tenet of American capitalism 
that there must be no obstacles erected to the movement of 
trade within our borders. Industry grew with the national 
market, and the wealth of our nation increased correspond- 
ingly. No governmental agencies determined the production 
and allocation of goods. No permission was required to risk 
one’s capital. America overcame the threats of sectionalism 
and as a consequence developed into a united economy and 
a united country. 

At the end of the present war, American capitalism will 
face the greatest opportunity as well as some of the greatest 
difficulties which it has had to encounter in its history. 

What are the conditions which capitalism will find at the 
war's end? The conclusion of the war will find an enormous 
productive plant. The enlarged capacity to make thousands 
of products, such as aluminum, magnesium, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, steel, medicines, airplanes, electrical equip- 
ment, now staggers the imagination. Hitherto backward 
areas have now become industrialized. Opportunities in- 
herent in the rebuilding of a war-torn world will beckon 
to our businessmen. 

But we will also emerge from the war with a national 
debt unprecedented in history, bringing with it a tremendous 
problem of taxation. Small businessmen will find them- 
selves with inadequate financial reserves to cope with their 
postwar difficulties. There will be reluctance on the part 
of certain groups seeking special privilege to abandon the 
practices of a controlled economy once the need has dis- 
appeared. There is a possibility that certain portions of the 
world will remain under the influence of cartel groups posing 
problems for American businessmen anxious for world trade. 
It may be too much to expect a world free from the obstruc- 
tive influence of tariffs. 

What can be done to keep our economy from following 
the twin-mirages of “self-governing” monopoly and govern- 
ment control of business? Considered as a question of policy 
and as a program, certain principles emerge from the con- 
fusion which surrounds our current economic thinking. It 
seems to me that we should move in the following direc- 
tions: 

First. The present controls of government which have 
regimented and welded us into a wartime economy must be 
removed as soon as possible after the peace. To delay beyond 
the period of necessity is to invite their perpetuation. 

The American people are well aware of the danger rep- 
resented by a cartelized economy in which monopoly and 
power-hungry groups seek to control economic and political 
life on a basis of privilege. The experience of Germany in 
recent decades demonstrates all too clearly the vicious results 
of a union between cartels and paternalistic government. 
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The keynote of a monopolized economy and a feudalistic 
political regime becomes suppression. No competition is per- 
mitted. Those who exercise their initiative are considered 
bootleggers, chiselers, and finally become outlaws. Once 
competition is eliminated, there is only a short step to the 
suppression of free speech and the right to criticize. <A 
society so constituted can endure only by a reign of force. 
The Nazis achieved power by terrorism and could maintain 
themselves in power only by military aggression. 

It is in the postwar world that American capitalism, in 
fact democracy itself, will meet its most serious challenge. 
To win this war we have had to suspend many of our 
fundamental economic liberties. We must make sure that 
they are merely suspended, not lost, otherwise the dead hand 
of priority, allocation, and price control will reach beyond 
the peace. To remove its grip will require the combined 
strength of government, business, and the public. If it is 
not broken, paternalism will follow. Paternalism of any 
brand, be it public or private, would in turn give us a rigid 
economy, which in time would crack wide open under the 
stress of social change. Like the monopolist, the bureaucrat 
cannot afford to take risks. Both must play safe, which 
economically leads to stagnation. 

It is recognized, of course, that some controls during the 
transitional period are necessary. In general it seems that 
necessity continues only as long as there are vital shortages 
and only in the fields where shortage exists. When scarce 
materials cease to be scarce, there would seem, as a general 
rule, to be no further need for transitional controls. 

Second. The new technology developed by this war must 
be made available to peacetime industry. A free technology 
is a key to progress. Inventions developed by public funds 
in this war must not become the private preserves of monop- 
oly groups. The results of this research must be made avail- 
able to returning servicemen and to youth generally, so that 
free enterprise can be more than a pious hope to them. 
If necessary, the government should develop its own indus- 
trial research facilities, as it has done so extensively and so 
fruitfully for agriculture, and make the results available to 
all, including small and large businessmen. 

Third. Plants constructed in wartime must not be 
ploughed under in peacetime. The large productive capacities 
which we have created must be utilized to advance our 
standard of living and maintain our national income. This 
will be absolutely necessary if we are to maintain a national 
income which can carry a national debt load of from two 
to three hundred billion dollars, if we are to find jobs for 
the returning servicemen, and if unemployment and sectional 
dislocation is to be avoided in the transition from war to 
peace. The small businessman must receive primary con- 
sideration in the disposition of government plants and sur- 
plus war materials. 

Fourth. Credit must be made available to small business. 
Small business unavoidably has found the going rough during 
this war. The postwar period will find it without the re- 
serves available to larger units. Since small business is in 
many respects the most vital part of our economy, we must 
see that credit is made available to it on liberal terms. 

Fifth. Taxation incentives should be given for the launch- 
ing of new enterprises and for the expansion of existing 
plants. Taxation must not discourage venture capital and 
productive investment. We must recognize that a steady 
stream of new investment is necessary to an expanding 
economy. 

Sixth. Internal trade barriers among the states and be- 
tween sections must be removed. The discriminatory freight 


rates which have burdened the South and the West and 
hampered their development must be eliminated, as must 
other restrictive transportation practices, and also certain 
state legislation which thwarts the policy of Congress in 
fostering the freest passage of goods in interstate commerce. 

Seventh. International trade should be encouraged. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement policy of our government 
should be promoted. ‘Tariff barriers should be lowered or 
removed wherever possible. Cartels, which are in effect 
privately-erected tariff barriers, are illegal, and must be 
completely abolished. Worldwide trade will not only make 
people in every corner of the earth richer, but will give the 
people everywhere a vested interest in maintaining peace. 

Eighth. Patents must be made to promote the advance of 
science and the useful arts. We cannot tolerate the use of 
patents to block off and fence in whole sectors of our tech- 
nology. At the same time patent protection must remain as 
an incentive to the individual inventor and the businessman. 
The patent system should remain, but its abuses should be 
uprooted. Research developed in Germany for the purpose 
of making war on us should be made available for general 
use by the people of the United States. 

Ninth. Labor must have the right to collective bargain- 
ing. In its own interest it should not attempt to prevent 
the development and introduction of new inventions and 
techniques or to join with industrial groups to fix prices 
and production quotas. In the long run, labor is the prin- 
cipal beneficiary of technological progress because as its pro- 
ductivity increases its standard of living rises. Social security 
and unemployment insurance programs, if wisely conceived 
and administered, are not only consistent with capitalism 
but will promote and assist its successful functioning. They 
should be encouraged. 

Tenth. The government should properly develop public 
works and projects of the TVA variety, not only as emer- 
gency measures, but to provide additional opportunities for 
free private enterprise. The TVA has opened up an entire 
region for industrial investment and develpoment. Business 
ventures of every type are now flourishing in that area. The 
continuation of the policy represented by TVA and similar 
long-range public works projects offer constructive support 
by government to private initiative and full employment. 

Finally, there should be vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. It is equally to the interest of the businessman, 
the worker, and the consumer to see that these acts are ap- 
plied, no matter what political party is in power. This series 
of acts reflect the free enterprise spirit of America. This 
support should be more than lip-service. In its own interests, 
business should insist on the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

The foregoing is not presented as a complete or exclusive 
program for preserving the essentials of economic freedom, 
but I think it represents some of the principal aspects on 
which we should concentrate. If we fail in such a program, 
then inevitably government direction of all major phases of 
economic life will become the order of the day. Much as we 
dislike it, there is no apparent alternative to permanent 
government control if private enterprise fails. 

What I have heretofore said is not directed against neces- 
sary government action in times of crisis. We have all seen 
instances of necessary government intervention during emer- 
gencies such as the depression a decade ago. Such interven- 
tion, of course, is inevitable and appropriate if capitalism 
fails to meet its responsibilities. People cannot be allowed 
to starve or go homeless. But the crises that call for drastic 
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government intervention can be avoided in most cases if we 
will cultivate the policies that make for the broadest 
measure of economic freedom. Private enterprise should not 
fail if it really is given a chance. 

What might seem strange is the fact that the pressure 
for continued government control after the war will come 
from monopolistic businesss itself. And yet it is not so hard 
to understand. The monopolist wants an ordered and a 
secured market. He wants to know with certainty the 
amount of goods he can sell, where he can sell it, and the 
price. He wants to know that he will be protected against 
the competition of new processes and new enterprises. In 
other words, he wants to be protected against risk. Much 
of this protection he seeks to acquire through private agree- 
ments; but to the extent that he can get government to 
rationalize and guarantee his position, the monopolist feels 
that he is additionally secured. Many monopolists would 
prefer the protection of government to the perils of com- 
petition. ‘They would prefer to take their chances on the 


outcome of conferences with government officials, to what 
they might get in the rough and tumble of the free market 
place where they would have to pit their strength against 
vigorous competition. 

Hence, many of these monopolists today are urging what 
they call a continued partnership between government and 
business after the war. What they really hope for is a 
policy that will result in government approving and con- 
doning monopolistic practices. But what they should know 
is that in the long run such a program will inevitably mean 
strict government regimentation of all business—government 
direction of business in the minutest detail by a mammoth 
bureaucracy. And this will signalize the permanent disap- 
pearance of our economic and political freedom. 

If we see to it that the rules of a free economy, which are 
also the rules of capitalism, are permitted to operate, the 
position of the United States in the world economy and the 
welfare of its people will most certainly exceed the perform- 
ance of the past and justify the sacrifices of the present. 


“Business Goes to War” 


“GOVERNMENT GOES INTO BUSINESS” 


By RALPH W. CARNEY, Vice-President, Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita, Kansas 
Delivered before the Executive Club of Chicago, May 19, 1944 


DO not suppdse that in all America any group of men 

could be gathered together of greater importance both 

to our war-time activities and to peace-time employment, 
and our standards of living, than this audience here today. 
Every time I face a crowd of men like this, that con- 
stitutes the very sustaining force of their community in 
hard times and the creative force in good times, believe me, 
I have a great sense of responsibility for the value of your 
time. 

] have seen quite a few here already today that have heard 
part or most of what I shall say in national conventions of 
various sorts, and to them I would merely comment that 
you are here voluntarily and your blood be on your own 
head. 

‘To the rest of you, because I am a stranger to you, my 
name does not appear in headlines, I am not the father of 
quadruplets, | can’t brag about my five daughters, I have the 
same wife | started with twenty-five years ago—I am rather 
uninteresting. 

Every American audience, particularly a hometown au- 
dience and, even more particularly I think, a hometown 
group, is entitled to know by what authority any speaker 
stands before them, especially in these days when loose talk 
and intemperate and uninformed speech can do so much harm. 

You have a right to know why I should stand here today 
and presume to impart information and guide your thinking, 
in any way whatsoever. 

Well, | make no pretentions. I do not carry the glamour 
of a Hollywood reputation nor the honor and glory of a 
uniform. | tried hard enough but the Navy found out I had 
a little tuberculosis when I was a high school boy. 

I’m just a plain, ordinary American businessman—a sales 
manager, who found himself just “fresh out” of customers. 
I have no deeper perception. I have no greater fund of 
knowledge than any of you. I have only one authority but 
that’s a good one, and that is the authority of a traveling 


experience—in days, I have been at my home 11 days only, 
in the last 11 months—in miles and in geographical scope, 
equalled by no man—not one in all America—and ap- 
proached by only one of our women! 

I go over this country 150,000 carefully tabulated miles 
a year. That’s six times around the world each year, pretty 
largely within the confines of the United States—some of it 
in South America, Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, Canada 
—lI’m going there to help on their Fifth Victory Loan, 
pretty soon—most of it here, endlessly criss-crossing over our 
country. In a 60-day period, I’ve been from New York, 
out to the West Coast, to Seattle and down to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for a Biltmore Bowl engagement, there to 
Dallas, down to Atlanta and Birmingham, and Florida, up 
to New York—a complete circle in 60 days, and home, for 
a day or two—talking to seat companions on trains and 
planes, every day of my life. 

Who are you? What’s your business? Where are you 
from? What are people saying where you live? And then, 
while some of my associates sitting over there would doubt 
this they talk and I listen! 

In Pullman washrooms in the morning, when ten men 
are waiting to shave and there’s only room for four, and the 
other six finally give up and sit down to discuss the situation 
in language I could hardly use here. 

Then someone picks up a copy of the paper, makes a com- 
ment on the headlines, someone else answers, and we're off 
to the races! And my ears sticking out about a yard, listen- 
ing, because they are the traveling public—well informed 
people, and their opinions are of value—talking to Pullman 
car porters, red caps, hotel porters and clerks—talking to 
workers in war plants, in small training classes, and indi- 
viduals at their machines—talking to endless committees of 
trade associations of every type and kind of business under 
the sun—and lately, to three rather large and determined 
groups of strikers—talking to taxi drivers, not only every 
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day, but several times a day—and you'd be surprised at the 
amount of common sense and homely observation you can 
get out of a taxi driver and a whole lot of local information, 
too. Those fellows know what’s going on. They tell me of 
places Police Departments have never heard of! Never! 

And so, I merely have an interesting opportunity—it’s no 
virtue of my own—to sort of lay my ear on the breast of 
America and hear its heart beat. 

It’s a little like Will Rogers used to say, that all he knew 
was what he read in the papers. That’s the way it is with 
me. All I know is what I see, and hear, but it’s first-hand 
and grass-root and any man with ears with which to hear, 
and a mind with which to understand, and a tongue to in- 
terpret, could not help but come to some conclusions that I 
pass on to you as rapidly as I can today and, while I believe 
in them, myself, that is not so important. That would be 
one individual only. Keep in mind all the time that I am 
more or less a sounding-board—an instrument—a voice— 
reflecting the opinion of millions. 

Farm organizations, through their Granges and bureaus 
—their political leaders in Washington have been very suc- 
cessful in making plain to the country, the interests, and the 
needs, and the rights, and, occasionally, the demands of the 
farmer. They should do so, too, because we know well here 
that the farmer is an individualist who is both a manufac- 
turer and a vendor of his product and he needs someone to 
speak for him in organized fashion. 

Labor unions have been more vociferous and demanding 
and yet, strange to say, businessmen, who have been pecul- 
iarly skilled in the invention, and engineering, and the de- 
velopment of their product, in the building of their industry, 
their own businesses—who understand the psychological re- 
actions of people in their advertising appeals and who work 
well and efficiently within the circle of their own enterprise 
—have been curiously ineffective and inept when it comes 
to giving any sort of responsible organized voice to the needs 
and the interests of Business, and the appeal that the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association made the other day in 
Washington on this Renegotiation Bill was a pitiful thing. 


It’s Time Tuat Business Speaks Up 


And so, today, a businessman, for the first part of this 
discussion, is going to have the temerity to speak up. 

I come to you today, as you well know, out of the World 
of Industry—manufacturing industry—Industry, that has 
been sneered at by “parlor pinks,” overtaxed by politicians 
who, all at once, found it so very easy to spend and to waste 
the other fellow’s dollar, beaten bloody by labor unions at 
the behest of labor leaders seeking personal power, and who, 
not only by every word, but, more important, by every ac- 
tion, still clearly show that their own personal interest—in- 
terest of their treasuries, interest of their own particular 
group—is more important than the safety and welfare of 
America, and whose present glorious contribution to the 
safety of our country is this disgraceful spectacle of charging 
a free American, not only for the right to support his family, 
which is bad enough in peace time, but for the privilege of 
working to make arms to defend his country, which is 
criminal in war time—and yet nothing is done to stop it 
because there isn’t sufficient courage in high places. 

This Industry of which I speak, fighting for its life during 
the past 10 years—through a jungle of opposition consisting 
mostly of those who, having failed themselves, as Henry 
Wallace, himself failed to succesfully compete in this rough 
and tumble of private enterprise—who have never risked or 
invested one single dollar of their own—who have never 


invented or engineered or manufactured or sold or trans- 
ported a single product or created anything in their lives 
but trouble—have wanted, under cover of the war effort, 
to inculcate a curious new and, in their minds—never doubt 
it—final form of absolute governmental control of every 
phase of business and social life—a creeping form of Ameri- 
can Fascism, under those two deluding names of “planned 
economy.” 

They’re already talking about licensing business when 
this war is over, and if it comes to that, you businessmen 
who think you have had your troubles, will be on your 
knees, sure enough, because it means out and out political 
instead of private management and every business and in- 
dustry, and when a politician can take away your license, 
he can take away your life, and if you want to contemplate 
the difference in result, just remember the near break-up of 
the railroads under political management in the other World 
War and the marvelous job the railroads are doing today 
in this war, under private management—the attempt to 
socialize medicine—and one of the approaches to this care- 
fully calculated program has been the attempt already and, 
somewhat successful, too, to discredit Congress and to place 
the blame upon Congress for everything that happens when 
every thinking man knows that with all the information and 
with all the powers in the hands of executive offices, it’s so 
easy to criticize Congress ourselves. 

Whatever the failures may be and weaknesses, remember 
always, that Congress is the latest and the truest expression 
of the opinion of people—that our last Congress has been 
remarkably courageous and that any dictator, to obtain power 
in any democracy, must first burn down the Reichstag! 

Every time I go into a war plant today and I see the 
enormous transformation that has taken place in machinery 
set-up-—and from personal experience in our plant in Wichita 
and in Toronto—I know a little of the work, and the worry, 
and the sweat, and the blood, and the losses that have gone 
into it. You read of nothing but profits in the papers. Hun- 
dreds of manufacturers have lost money on their war con- 
tracts because no one could anticipate ahead of time, how 
much stuff was going to be thrown out—the cost of train- 
ing new people—the constant turn-over of your workers. 
My firm lost substantially last year in the making of ammu- 
nition for the United States Army and Navy and I don’t 
mean we intended the losses or because we had poor cost 
accountants because we've had excellent cost accountants— 
but losses, cheerfully sustained, as our contribution toward 
the arming of America because it was not important whether 
we made or lost money—there was only one important thing 
and that was to place at the service of our Government, our 
machines, and factories, and experience and skill, and to 
deliver our contracts to the Army and Navy on time. 

There were not only losses in money, but losses in the 
mind and memory of the public that is now forgetting all 
about products and brand names on which the manufacturers 
have spent millions of dollars to create a name and market 
for. 

Well, every time I go into one of these plants, I can’t help 
but think of those who would destroy and have attempted 
to destroy Industry in this country, simply because it had 
become big—forgetting that every big business was once 
small, as every man and woman was once a child—that only 
because it was big have we had better and better automobiles, 
and electric refrigerators, radios and heating equipment, and 
this standard of living of which we have been so proud—that 
only because it was big have we had better products and better 
service, and better goods at constantly reduced prices. That's 
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the entire history of all American Industry and incidentally, 
of every single American public utility—a record of a con- 
stantly improved product and service at a constantly reduced 
price and rate. 

Oh, | wish these politicians and, I’m not thinking so much 
of those we've elected. I’m thinking of those for whom no 
one voted—the great invisible government in Washington— 
who have shown so little consideration for the little business 
man and who have attempted to rip big business apart— 
would just humbly and thankfully, with their hats in their 
hands, follow the example that Business has already set for 
them, and give us better and better government at lower 
and lower cost! Wouldn't that be something ? 

Follow the example of business instead of abusing it and 
now, only its bigness has saved America from slavery, and 
the next time anybody within my hearing—and part of my 
purpose over America is to put a ramrod up the backs of, 
a little sparkle in the eye, and some fight in the heart of 
businessmen who have been entirely too meek in speaking up 
for themselves—the next time anybody impugns to me, the 
over-all honesty, and fairness, and unselfishness, and true 
willingness, to sacrifice of the American Business Man, I’m 
just going to ask him, very sharply, who it was that America 
turned to in her hour of danger and distress? Was it the 
crack-pots—the social planners—the something-for-nothing 
boys—the economists—the reliefers—the dreamers? Or 
was it to American factories, built and managed under our 
system of private enterprise? 

The job that American Industry has done in converting 
from peace-time to war-time production ranks along with 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World! 

I was astonished the other day when one of the responsible 
administrative officers of our government, before the Sales 
Executive Club of New York—an organization | had ad- 
dressed a few weeks previously—took occasion to abuse and 
berate men like Knudsen, who, more than any other man in 
America, enabled us to reverse our manufacturing machinery 
into the making of weapons of war; and Donald Nelson 
who sat there in a difficult job, with the dogs nipping at his 
heels from every side, administering the War Production 
Board, fairly and carefully, and intelligently ; and Stettinius, 
the head of our Lease-Lend Organization; and Henry Ford 
—abusing men of capacity and vision and skill, who are 
serving their government without any remuneration what- 
soever; to themselves, and without whom, we could easily 
today be at the mercy of the Japanese on our Pacific Coast. 

Well, when this man in our government did that to me, 
it was just like a menta! Lilliputian, barking up at a “Pro- 
ductive Gulliver’! 

And it isn’t the American Business Man that’s Fascist, as 
Henry Wallace accuses him of being and, when Mr. Wallace 
starts to call names, he must learn to take it, too, you know, 
as well as to give it. The American Business Man is just a 
democrat, regardless of political party, because he believes 
in a very simple thing—the right of a person to be born, 
have an education, and then, with respect to the rights of 
other men in conformance with criminal laws, to make the 
most that he can out of his own opportunities and industry 
and thrift. 

It's Mr. Wallace, whether he knows it or not, that rep- 
resents Fascist thinking in America, because he believes in 
the idea of the control in the hands of the wholly impractical 
and inexperienced few, of the activities of the 140,000,000 
many. 

You know, we've learned some things lately—at least I 
hope we have. 


We've learned that there is no substitute for brains! They 
tried a lot of things but there’s no substitute for brains. 

There’s no substitute for successful experience and just 
because a man, when he was young, spent time in the school 
room, and over his books, and drafting board, and in the 
library, instead of in the pool halls and saloons—because he 
studied to fit himself for a successful business and profes- 
sional career and denied to himself, the fun that he might 
have had in those days—because he then got a job and 
worked long hours and never heard of double-time or over- 
time, but just worked for the sheer joy of working and to 
create a value for himself and to learn a business—saved a 
little money, because he was taught the lessons of thrift 
rather than the lessons of extravagance and waste—invested 
those first few hundred dollars, backed by the support and 
the love of his young wife who did most of her own work— 
invested into a little business—as Mr. Coleman did in this 
business that I am so proud to be with—a little business— 
cupped his hands around that flame, breathed the breath of 
life into it—sat up with it, nursed it and carried it through 
depressions until it burned brighter and finally provided a 
payroll for the community that supported your churches and 
schools and your Community Chest—laid your pavings and 
constructed your parks—and improved the standard of living 
of everyone who bought the product—and succeeded in life, 
doesn’t necessarily mean he’s a rascal. 

No aviator that brings down an enemy plane and no troop 
of soldiers with honored and tattered and shot-torn colors, 
has a right to a greater pride than these manufacturers who, 
in less time than anyone could have believed and, in far less 
time than Germany and Japan guessed, have given us mass 
production of fighting planes, and bombers, and guns, and 
ships, and tanks, and ammunition. 

It was Hitler’s and Hirohito’s one great miscalculation— 
they did not think it could be done! 

And so, this war is real enough to Business, in every classi- 
fication—the small businessmen who have already gone out 
of business by the thousands and no suggestion made of relief 
or help or subsidies in any form whatsoever. He’s out of 
business and yet, no farmer has lost his farm and no worker 
has lost his job, but many thousands of businessmen have 
lost their businesses. 

It’s real to those that are staying in business and losing 
money, and there’s a lot of it. You don’t hear much about 
it. They just accept it in good sportsmanship, using up the 
surpluses and the reserves of past years, desperately trying 
to “beat the end of the war,” if they can, give service to their 
customers, maintain their identity and keep an organization 
together. 

It’s real to business that’s making money and, there’s a lot 
of that, too, as far as gross operations are concerned—and 
then paying it back, beginning at 50% and ending at 90%, 
to the Government in the form of taxes. The businessman 
is just a middleman for money today. He takes it in 
but he can’t keep it. He’s like the bus driver, the street 
car conductor—he collects the nickels alright, when the pas- 
sengers pay their fares, before the view of the Public, but 
when he gets back to the car-barn, Mr. Morgenthau steps 
out from behind the door and says, ““Thank You,” and takes 
the sack from him—and never doubt it! 


Is THE War REAL TO You? 


And so, up until March 15 last, Business has paid every 
dollar of the cost of this war and it’s been real to business. 
But I’ve been over this entire country. Our country has 
been at war 23 months now and yet, many millions of Amer- 
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icans have not yet gone to war, themselves! Not in their 
thinking or in what they do. Oh sure, they read the head- 
lines in the paper, why, because we're in a world-wide war 
and something good happens somewhere every day and, it’s 
got to be good now because it was disastrous for so long, it’s 
played up in the headlines until we no longer properly evalu- 
ate the gains made in relationship to the total job to be done; 
news broadcasters, in trembling and excited tones, high-light 
every Jap ship that’s sunk and every plane that’s knocked out 
of the sky—and we forget that maybe they can afford those 
losses in order to have time to organize and capitalize the 
enormous raw resources of the South Pacific and replace them 
nearly as fast as they occur. 

But our cities haven’t yet been bombed—and they won't 
be—our countrysides haven’t been laid waste. We haven't 
yet dragged the bodies of American women and babies out of 
the debris of destroyed buildings. We haven't yet sustained 
any of the agony of war—not unless you have already suf- 
fered the loss of a son. 

And another reason I know this war isn’t real, fighting it 
as the Russians have fought it, as the Chinese have fought 
it, as the British learned they too must fight it—is that as 
long as this vicious little word “get” still remains, the great 
American word—“I’m getting so-much”—“How much are 
you getting’”—‘I’ve gotten a raise’”—‘I’m going to quit be- 
cause | can get more”—as long as farm organizations—and 
don’t misunderstand me, the farmers are my firm’s best cus- 
tomers. I sympathize with the farmer in his problems in try- 
ing to raise food without help, and without machinery, and 
without parts—but nevertheless, they must be responsible for 
their political leaders—as long as farm organizations in 
pressure blocs are thinking and voting first of all, in getting 
something—the highest possible price, price parity more im- 
portant than patriotism—as long as labor unions think first 
of all in terms of getting the highest possible dollar volume 
of wage rates and endless premium pay for every extra hour 
they serve their country until, in some parts, they have placed 
a dollar sign upon their patriotism and in fact, can spell it 
P-A-Y ; as long as politicians are thinking in terms of getting 
elected, how can a war be real to people who think of it in 
terms of what they can get out of it? Looking upon it as 
a great Gravey Bowl, dipping their arms in it up to their 
elbows, excusing that selfishness on the ground that somebody 
else is also getting his and therefore, “I must get mine!” 

But I'll tell you where this war is real. Let’s just draw 
the focus right down to one point now. It may be a little 
brutal but it’s still true. 

Five minutes ago—not a year ago at Bataan, or in Novem- 
ber in the landing of North Africa, or even the landing in 
Italy—just five minutes ago—in Italy, over the Continent 
of Europe in a plane, or somewhere in the great Pacific, there 
was an American boy—a Chicago boy maybe—alive, and full 
of life too, and yet so young that he’s hardly tasted any of 
the joys of living—just 19, 20, 21. 

It hasn’t been long since you took him by a little sweaty, 
grubby hand and lead him into a drug store for an ice cream 
cone or used him as an excuse to go to the circus yourself. 

And he’s there where he is, with no choice in the matter. 
When he got his induction papers from the Draft Board, he 
didn’t say, “Now, wait a minute Uncle Sam! Don’t get in 
a rush. Just wait a minute—hold your horses! Maybe I 
don’t want to do this. I’ve got my rights you know. Some 
of the boys and I have gotten together and we want to bar- 
gain with you for our services and because we call it co/lec- 
tive, it must therefore be sacred! 

“First of all, what kind of a deal are you going to make? 
Not, how can we serve our country. No, No! But how 


much are you going to pay? It’s the dollars only we're inter- 
ested in if we fight. How many hours are we going to be 
on duty? What? ‘Twenty-four hours! Uh, Nuts to you! 
Eight hours—that’s all we fight. And a half hour of that 
for lunch, too. Don’t forget that. Never mind what the 
enemy does to us in the meantime—eight hours, and a half 
hour for lunch, and if you try to make us fight any longer 
than that, we'll retreat into the desert—negotiate with the 
Major General, until he comes to our terms! 

“How about our social gains? How about our rights? 
Never mind our duties. How about our privileges? How 
about our standards of living that our leaders have told us 
must not be reduced in any way whatsoever, even though 
our country is at war?” 

Why, he’s thousands of miles away from the arms of his 
wife and sweetheart, and the play of children, his education, 
Dr. Jardine, not only interrupted, but one of the great 
tragedies of this war—and well do you know it—is that 
the young ones that are going into the service will come 
back now and never have a college education at all—it will 
be too late—in filthy fox-holes and jungles, in the scorching 
heat of the desert and freezing at night, and getting to eat 
whatever can be served to them when they can get it and— 
while we're bleating about portal-to-portal pay in this 
country which might have some justification in peace-time for 
all I know, but none whatsoever in war-time, and denying 
coal to our steel mills—he isn’t demanding and organizing 
a rebellious group for fox-hole to fox-hole pay! And he’s 
doing it for just about $50 a month—most of them. 

And because he is only a boy—just a boy—every day he’s 
thinking about home. Barney Ross told me that in New 
York not so long ago. Everyone that comes back says the 
same thing. 

He’s thinking of that thrill-packed moment when he'll get 
off the train at the Union Station in Chicago and look 
through a swirling crowd and then say, “Hello, Dad,” kiss 
his mother and draw his wife or sweetheart to him and go 
home, arm in arm, for an American fried chicken dinner, 
where they can at last learn of his experiences, know where 
he’s been, be a little excited over him and proud of him. 

Every day and every night he’s thinking about home and 
what he’s going to do, too, when he gets back there. 

That was five minutes ago—when I first started talking 
about him—and now, already—right now! He's dead!— 
Because they're dying at that rate! 

His body is torn to pieces by a shell until you wouldn't 
be able to find any of it at all—burning to a blackened crisp 
in the crash of a plane; some Jap has stuck a bayonet through 
his lungs and bubbly, bloody froth is pouring out of his 
mouth onto the ground—right this very moment! Or he’s 
drowning a cold and lonesome death and his body will 
end up in the belly of a shark. 


If you could be there where he is—not here in perfect 
comfort, with a fine lunch under your belts and worrying 
about your 1:30 appointments—if you could be there where 
he is and before your very eyes—not read about it in the 
papers where, by endless repetition now it becomes monoto- 
nous and common-place—actually see that one boy die and 
witness his agony before death releases him from it, and then 
be in the home of his father and mother a few weeks later 
when they get the news from the War Department—see 
the happiness of another American home forever collapse and 
hear the sobs of another broken-hearted Gold Star Mother, 
by the Eternal God, you’d know where war was real, and 
bitter, and personal! and for nothing he got out of it! 
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Nothing he asked for! 
country for his services. 

You know, we've developed some rather superficial ideas 
of patriotism in the last twenty-five years. It isn’t enough to 
stand up when they play the Star Spangled Banner, applaud 
the flag in a news real, and repeat the “Pledge of Allegiance” 
to it at a luncheon club. That's nice! But it isn’t enough. 
It isn’t nearly enough. 

We must accept the fact that patriotism now means pain 
and sacrifice, and that’s a word the American people know 
how to spell but they do not yet'know the meaning of. If 
you forget everything I say when you go out of that door, 
do not torget this—we must not confuse inconvenience with 
sacrifice! 

They’re not the same thing at all! Inconvenience is all 
any of us have sustained up to now. Patriotism means blood- 
shed—heartaches. We must omit from our minds, any 
thought at all of what we might hope to get and think only 
in terms of what we can give and do, to the very fullest limit 
of our doing, and more than any of us have yet done! 

We made another fundamental mistake at the beginning 
of this war. We thought it would be like the last one. 
I can understand that. The last war was the only one we 
know anything about so we thought this one would be 
like that—fought by armies and navies, ’way off somewhere 
and we'd cheer ’em on, and have some bond rallies and it 
would be over with, you know, in a few months! 

But in the meantime—in the mind of the farmer—“Oh, 
Oh! $2.20 a bushel for wheat again!’—in the minds of 
labor leaders came the thought “Now we've got the 
country over a barrel and we can charge them premium pay 
for every hour we serve our country!’—and in the minds 
of many businessmen because, don’t mistake me, there are 
evil and selfish and greedy businessmen, too, and a lot of 
profiteers in the other World War and a profiteer is just 
a racketeer with a Country Club address—the only differ- 
ence is, and the reason I don’t talk so much about business- 
men today, is that the income tax laws came along and took 
care of him and so he had to be good whether he wanted to be 
or not. 

Well, this war is not like the last one. It isn’t anything 
at all like the last one. It’s already lasted nearly four months 
longer and we've just begun to fight it, already. 


And he didn’t bargain with his 


Ir’s A Time TO WorK AND FIGHT 


This is a war of an indulgent, luxury-loving, mentally and 
physically unprepared America against a lean, hard-fighting, 
well-trained, and never doubt this either, while weakened 
and worried and taking punishment, and knowing certainly, 
that they can not win—a still powerful Germany, as long as 
they -have the will to fight—overlord and master of all 
Europe, with the slave labor of Europe’s millions, making 
weapons for its master and, as far as the over-all military 
situation is concerned in the Pacific, as I shall try to make 
plain to you in the few minutes we have to study it, against 
an, up to now, completely victorious Japan, conqueror not 
only of most of Asia, but of a vast, new and enveloping 
Empire that Ambassador Grew, who knows Japan as no 
American knows it, tells us that Japan is potentially stronger 
than Germany, or Russia, or the British Empire, or the 
United States. 

And what I say to you in the next few minutes, I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. I’m no pessimist. I’m just a 
realist. 1 just don’t like to fool myself with headlines. I 
wouldn't take out of your minds and hearts, any of the 
hope and courage that came with the victory at Guadalcanal, 


the landing in Africa and Sicily, and the present offensive in 
Italy—not for a minute, would I. But I might do this— 
I might restrain it until a mere hopeful beginning has 
actually become a successful finish and, I have good com- 
pany, because from the President on down, every man in 
possession of information, and every responsible military 
leader says the same thing. 

Mr. Roosevelt says, “This is no time for exultation. 
There is no time now for anything but working and fight- 
ing. 

General Marshall says, “The great battles lie ahead and 
we have yet to be tried in the crucible of heavy casualties.” 

And may I remind you of this, too, that when the obvious 
comes in sight, we are likely to think that it’s at hand. In 
the Civil War, the Battle of Gettysburg clearly showed 
what the end would be—a victory for the North—but there 
were more lives lost and more blood shed, after Gettysburg, 
than before. 

It is a little like our experience out in the western part of 
the country—those who have not been in the mountain 
regions, you know, where the distances are so deceiving. 
Well, you drive up over a hill and there before you, is a 
great mountain in all of its majesty, crowned with a diadem 
of snow, and it looks like a short morning’s walk over to it— 
3 or 4 miles. And actually, it’s a week’s hard journey on foot 
and in between, there are vales, and rocks, and cactus, and 
arroyan streams to cross—and you reach there, with bleeding 
feet. 

Well, the mountain is Victory. It’s in sight. We see it. 
It’s clear. It’s sure. But the Journey has yet to be made 
and the late Secretary Knox said it better and shorter than 
anyone: 

“Nothing is worse for ultimate victory than to promote 
the idea that the end of the war is near, at every minor 
success we have.” 


It’s true that things look better than they have, but just 
look at the Pacific—the amount we've taken and the amount 
we still have to take. 

And that’s what I want to give you a look at now—both 
mentally and physically—mentally first. We have con- 
sistently under-rated and failed to understand Japan. First 
of all, we didn’t believe that she would ever strike this 
country and can’t you remember when some of the loud- 
mouths and empty-heads were running around this country, 
telling us not to worry, that our Navy would clean up 
Japan in two or three weeks? Remember that “two and 
three and six weeks business” ? 

We didn’t think Japan would ever strike but—she did. 
We didn’t think she’d take the Philippines—and Corregidor 
was hailed as the “Gibraltar of the Pacific’—but she did. 
The British didn’t think Japan would take Singapore, the 
world’s greatest fortress, on which they had _ spent 
$400,000,000 to fortify and thought no one could take, and 
the English were dancing in the hotels of Singapore when 
the Japanese appeared two miles away, from the Straits of 
Jahore—but they did. We didn’t think they’d fan out all 
over the Pacific, but—they did! 

Now, I have behind me on this wall, an authoritative war 
map that was given me by a Major General in the United 
States Army, who served five years with MacArthur. 

Every Rising Sun flag on this map—and there are 60 of 
them—identifies strong, known bases—there may be many 
more that we do not know about because we have not been 
in that area at all for 20 months—45 naval and air bases, 
not machine gun emplacements—bases—stretching in an 
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enormous archepelago, 5,000 miles long from Guadalcanal 
to India; 3,100 miles north from Java to Japan; and 600 
miles further to Manchuko and North China, and the 
Islands north of Japan—a great empire, 5,000 x 3,700 
miles in extent, greater in square miles than the entire area 
of the United States, Mexico and Canada—in which there 
is one-fourth of all the natural wealth of the world, and 
I do not mean money—I mean a third of the world’s oil 
and if it is a war of anything, it’s a war of oil, and of planes, 
and of airdromes; 95 per cent of the world’s tin; iron ore 
and coal in China equal to our deposits in Michigan and 
Wisconsin—all that Japan can use, if you give her time to 
organize it—and you put iron ore and coal together and you 
have steel and weapons; chrome, cobalt, manganese, copper, 
rope—endless supplies of food—no food shortages there— 
and manpower of 300,000,000 docile people that are accus- 
tomed to do as their masters tell them to do, no matter 
who the master might be. 

To give you a little idea of manpower, we have thought 
of Java in this country as a cup of coffee, haven’t we? Well, 
I want you to take a look at the real Java. Here it is—a 
little island about the size and shape of Long Island. On 
that island there are more people than in the entire United 
States, west of the Mississippi River—between 45 and 50 
million people—821 per square mile—and, they make a 
living! What natural wealth must be there! 

And those young native Javanese, who were 15 and 16 
years of age on Pearl Harbor Day, who never heard of the 
Four Freedoms or the Atlantic Charter, can become—and 
many of them already have become—part of Japanese 
military manpower, drilling and organizing today, under 
the direction of Japanese officers. 

Now, if this war has proven any one thing, it is that any 
ship afloat is at the mercy of land base bombers and when 
the Japanese sank the Repulse and the Prince of Wales in 
the Malayan campaign, they thought this war was “in the 
bag” because there isn’t a single spot where a United Nations 
task force can proceed beyond Guadalcanal and not im- 
mediately be within range of Japanese land based bombers. 

Here, we have a great base at Rabaul. To those who 
think of this in terms of a short war, that the combined 
powers of the British and American navies could crush 
Japan in six months after Germany is through, contemplate 
the fact that Rabaul, itself, is about a six months operation. 

Here you have the great former Dutch naval base of 
Amboina. Few Americans would ever know what it was. 
That’s where the Dutch Navy based. Today, the Dutch 
Navy is at the bottom of the ocean and that is an enormous 
base, that would take a full-fledged operation—land and air 
and naval—to capture; the still larger base at Truk, prob- 
ably the largest in the world today at which General Mac- 
Arthur has warned us the Japanese have assembled 250,000 
tons of shipping; our own former naval base at Cavite— 
and when the time comes to take back Manila and Corre- 
gidor and Bataan, believe me, we will not find them defended 
with a handful of shot-up planes; and Singapore captured 
intact, fortifications, guns and all. 

Now, if I had a flea on this table and I looked at that 
flea through the magnifying glass of wishful thinking—saw 
nothing but the flea, it would loom rather large in my vision 
—as big as a sand crab. Take away the magnifying glass, 
step back and look at the flea in relationship to the table— 
that’s what I want you to do now. I want you to see the 
Guadalcanal and Munda fleas so that you shall not be too 
excited as we make little gains here, in the future. 

Here is Guadalcanal. We landed there about 13 months 


ago. In seven months now, of hard fighting, at a cost of 32 
American war ships sunk, at the bottom of the ocean, and 
how many lives and planes, I do not know, we have that one 
little spot—‘“the flea” —60 x 90 miles—and one airport strip. 

To those of you who migh think it could be done by air 
power alone, I would remind you that there were 125 air 
raids on the island of Munda before the first American 
soldier set foot on it and after that, it took as long to capture 
Munda against 3,000 Japanese soldiers as it did to over- 
whelm Sicily against 400,000 Axis troops; seven months, it 
took McArthur and the brave Australians to make a couple 
of yards through the line here at the tip end of New Guinea 
and take Buna and Gona and six months longer to capture 
Lae. 

Well, at that rate of time and cost, how long, Oh Lord, 
how long, to drive them out of every spot; And, whether 
you like the island-to-island method or not, presently, it’s 
the only one available. It’s the one adopted. It’s the one 
we're using. And Ambassador Grew tells us the complete 
destruction of Japan would not end this war! You would 
have to drive them out of every place where they have men 
and ammunition and food. 

And then of course, some of you may say, “Well, Carney, 
that isn’t the way we’re going to do it. I just don’t believe 
it. We're going to attack Japan direct from China. That’s 
the way we're going to do it.” 

Well fine. Will you please take a look at China and tell 
me how in blazes you're going to get in there and just when, 
with General Wavell’s second campaign in Burma a com- 
plete and disastrous failure? While you were excited over 
the headlines of the landing in Africa and the occupation 
there—and, you should have been—on the back pages of the 
paper were two little paragraphs that few people read, or 
understood, that told of General Wavell’s second defeat in 
Burma and where a few months before he was boasting that 
he would drive the Japanese out of Burma, before the rains 
came, he, himself, was driven out and, lucky to get out. 


Now, I think it is time for the American people to under- 
stand that after Germany is out of this war and Hitler 
hanged, we may find 75,000,000 Japs, who can place 11,- 
000,000 soldiers into the field. We haven’t come in contact 
with any body of Japanese soldiers yet-—1,911 on Attu only 
—3,000 on Munda only. The greatest body was 30,000 
only, in the Philippines. A total army of 11,000,000— 
fanatics—all to gain—nothing to lose—soldiers trained to 
live and fight on a bowl of rice a day—together with all the 
addition, economically and for military purposes—of the 
native populations in that area—may be hard to lick, unless 
130,000,000 infuriated Americans fight this war harder than 
we have, up to now! 

You see, it’s a difference in thinking. We look upon it 
in terms of a year or two. Japanese leaders have told us that, 
to them, it’s a war now, of a century. We look upon it in 
terms of victory or defeat. One side wins. The other side 
loses. The side that wins, dictates terms to the loser—and 
then sets him up in business, as we did Germany in the 
other World War! 

Not so with Japan. To them—and they’ve warned us— 
it’s a war of extinction—complete extinction—one race—one 
nation or the other, and if by any chance, they should see 
defeat approaching and put on a false face of peace in order 
to hold any portion of what they have gained, to them, it 
would be the minute’s rest between rounds only, while they 
prepare for the next round and, they depend upon the 
typically American custom of feeling that it’s all over and 
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now, we go back to business as usual and to our comfortable 
living! 

Mr. Roosevelt says it correctly in, “to defeat them, they 
must be ground completely into the dust!” 

We're facing then, an entirely new and different type of 
enemy—an enemy with bestial and pagan and soul-destroying 
ideas. Witness the murder the other day of those eight 
American flyers—daring and honorable prisoners of war— 
not only murdered, but denied the mercy of a bullet. Do you 
know how they were killed? They were beheaded. And 
a peculiar, fascinating and Japanese form of beheading, too. 
It isn’t a merciful quick stroke. They slash them on one 
side of the jaw with a great slash—and you're still con- 
scious; on the other side, in the jugular vein—and you're 
still conscious while the blood flows; and then a third 
blow across the back of the neck—and eight heads of fine 
young American boys rolled into the Japanese filth. 

An enemy, backed by a complete mobilization—100% of 
every hour of time, of every man and woman—no form of 
civilian life or comfort whatsoever—and every ton of ma- 
terial—for just one single purpose—the waging of war and 
the destruction of every decent thing! 

It is now certain that the defeat of that enemy can be 
brought about only if we are willing to work and fight 
as hard as he, and do without with as much fortitude. If, 
by some will of God, the war be shorter than we expect— 
shorter by one day only—we dare not do otherwise than 
save the lives lost on that day. If long and hard were the 
issue, and doubt, we would equally dare not do otherwise. 

It's time for us to know that this isn’t a war to be 
fought only by armies and navies and air fleets—that this 
war attacks and, as the British have found out, must there- 
fore be fought by civilians as well. 

Farmers, who grow food without regard to the price of 
the food as the primary consideration—just grow food to 
feed our people and our armies. 

Workers, who forge weapons, without regard to pay or 
premium—just make weapons to defend the man we love— 
and the great American Public, who buy war bonds and 
stamps—and every American is a soldier in this fight— 
some in uniform, in danger, suffering and dying—and the 
rest of us with the easy end of it, supplying the food and 
the weapons and the dollars. And no man, woman or child 
can escape his share! 

Now, there’s no referee to judge this fight. There’s no 
draw decision. This is for keeps. It’s win—or—lose—and 
the sobering thought is that Japan did not start, nor 
Germany and Italy support, a war they did not think they 
could win, and they knew more about our resources than we 
knew about theirs. They only miscalculated on one point and 
it will be their undoing, and here is hope for your hearts, 
as you leave. They failed to judge correctly, the unconquer- 
able spirit of an inspired, united America, where everyone 
of us thinks in terms of givting—not in terms of getting—and 
what America and a free people can do when they once know 
what thev must do! 

No war in history has ever been fought that carried such 
high stakes for the winner and such fearful penalties for the 
loser. “Che dearest possessions of mankind—Freedom, Home, 
Safety, Liberty, Religion for us, if we win, and Degradation 
and Slavery and a blacked-out God for us, if we lose. 

Mr. Wise, I am already tired of reading in the papers 
about the glorious death of some American boy and a medal 
being pinned on the crib of a baby that he'll never see. I 
don’t want them to die glorious deaths, do you, if they're 
your sons? 


I want them to inflict that death and every weapon must 
be furnished, and on time, regardless of profits on contracts, 
and union rights and hours, and effort and pain, toward the 
end that our enemies die in huge quantities—even their 
10,000,000 that they’ve said they’re willing to spend—and 
these American boys come back to us some day—particularly, 
the boys like this. I want to read you the dispatch. It’s 
worth the over-time because it should go along with some 
of those deathless documents I have seen in the Alamo and 
—I’m through: 


Two IMMmortTAL LETTERS 


There were two letters in the bulky envelope marked 
“Passed by Naval Censor” which Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Glorch of Chicago opened with trembling fingers. The 
first was in the familiar handwriting of their son, Henry, 
Machinist Mate First Class, aboard the U. S. S. George F. 
Elliot. —The second was in an unfamiliar script. Naturally, 
they first read the letter from their son: 

“Dear Mother and Dad: 

“This is one letter I hope you'll never get. Funny way 
to start a letter, isn’t it? But it’s the best I can do under 
the circumstances because if you do get it, that means I have 
been very unfortunate. 

“Tomorrow I will have the great honor to participate in 
Uncle Sam’s first move of retaliation against the Japs and 
believe me, I can’t wait.” 

(Maybe some of you can’t wait to get out of here. He 
can’t wait to interpose his body as a shield for every man in 
this room!) 

“Boy, Oh Boy, have they got a surprise coming to them! 
We've been cruising around the Coral Sea for the last couple 
of days just passing the time away while a few of our planes 
and destroyers and cruisers and stuff were dropping cold steel 
messages on the Solomons to sort of soften them up a little. 
Am I glad I’m not a Jap! Especially the way some of our 
Marines are acting up.” 

“Serious as hell, they are, and making expert and tricky 
preparation. Our job, of course, is to get them to the beach 
as fast and as many as we can. And we'll do it, too, if we 
have to swim ashore with the Marines on our backs, because 
I don’t believe in history a bunch of men have gone into 
an engagement as cold, as calm, and as confident, as this 
group and there will be only one answer—it will be success- 
ful. 

“As I write this, I want you to know, Mama, that I’m 
not writing because I have any premonition of anything hap- 
pening to me. I’m just writing this because, in case I do 
get mine, you'll know I got it like a man with a clear con- 
science and I’m not afraid to die for my country. Believe 
me and please don’t grieve, for this will all soon be over. 
I will have only one regret and that is that I did not see 
you once more. I love my father and mother and famiiy 
more than I ever told you. 

“I'll put this letter in my locker, and in case it happens, 
my buddy has instructions to mail it to you first thing. 
I hope he never gets the chance. I’ll close this letter now and 
try to catch a few hours snooze before we get ready to make 
the Japs remember Pearl Harbor. 

“So, it’s goodbye and good sailing and my most sincere 
love to all the family and my friends. 


“Your fond and loving son, 
Henry.” 


The other letter was from Henry’s buddy, John Demarsky, 
who said only that he was carrying out instructions in mailing 
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the letter. “I don’t know what to write,” Demarsky said 
to the parents. “You have lost a very fine son and I have 
lost a fine buddy.” 

Well, what price, the life of a boy like that? Is it worth 
a few minutes here to consider it? What price? What 
kind of a preacher, an advertising manager, a college presi- 
dent could he have made? A boy like that! With that mind 
and heart and soul and flaming courage! 

Did he bargain with his country for his services? Did he 
put it on a basis of double-time and over-time ? 

Let me tell you something—any labor leader who calls 
men off of work making arms to defend boys like that, or any 
businessman who regards his service to his country in terms 
of profits—sells out his country just as surely as Judas took 
his 30 pieces of silver! 

Now what’s all this for? The lives, not only of that one 
boy, but thousands more—and there will be. My appeal to 
you. Well, it’s for this thing we call America—from which 
we have taken benefits and pensions and subsidies and back 
to which, we’ve given so little. Have you ever thought of 
what it really is, that you’ve taken so much for granted, that 
you read about in the papers, hear about over the radio, talk 
about, and ask God, in Irving Berlin’s song to bless? 


Wuat Is America? 


Well, let me bid you Goodbye, thank you for your wonder- 
ful attention and for staying with me, by telling you what 
I think it is: 

America is the “Sleeping Giant’ of nations—suddenly 
transformed by bombs on Hawaii into a Smashing Colossus. 
It’s the joyrider turned Paul Revere. It’s the jazz orchestra 
become the fife and drum corps. 

It’s Hollywood and Broadway, suddenly warmed by the 
spirit of Bunker Hill and Lexington. It’s the night club, 
the cabana colony and the country club discarding its play 
clothes for uniform and jumpers and the sign of the Red 
Cross upon its sleeve. ‘ 

It’s waltz music and the rhumba, shifting to the blare 
of bugles; it’s all the trivial ditties of Tin Pan Alley well- 
ing into “Mine Eyes Hath Seen the Glory of the Coming 
of the Lord,” and “Oh, Say, Can You See by the Dawn’s 
Early Light?” 

It’s the soda clerk dying for democracy, the fat man on 
the golf links flinging away his clubs to become an air 
warden; a youth on the tennis court suddenly flashing 
through the air to bomb a hostile battleship—a Colin Kelly. 

It’s the cry of “Gimme Gimme,” changing to “Up and 
At ’Em” and the slogans, “Every man for himself,” and 
“What do I get out of it?”, becoming again, “Don’t shoot 
until you see the whites of their eyes!” 

It’s the Stork Club playboy turned parachutist; the grimy 


coal-town laborer leading a suicide squadron to retake Man- 
ila; the village ne’er-do-well on a mine-sweeper in a raging 
sea; the tap dancer stripped to the waist in a blazing gun 
turret; the ex-gangster suddenly finding his soul in the 
emulation of Ethan Allen, Captain Parker and Sergeant 
York. 

It’s a cocktail lounge suddenly transformed into a bar- 
racks; it’s a youth idling on a California beach suddenly 
giving his life to protect a lonely island outpost; it’s laughter 
in a loaded beach wagon, transformed into a hoarse shout 
of “Let ’em Have It” from an army tank. 

It’s a club car turned into a jeep car, the deluxe Pullman 
into an ammunition train and the porter, into Gunga Din; 
the street corner idler winning a citation for valor; the “boy 
who wasn’t much use,” sticking to the guns of a flaming, 
sinking cruiser, taking one last defiant shot before a cold 
and pitiless ocean closes over him to strangle out his life. 

It’s the Three-Hours-for-Lunch fellow turned Minute 
Man. It’s Bossy Gillis and Bill Knudsen, Alfalfa Bill Mur- 
ray and Sergeant York, Colonel Lindbergh and General 
Pershing, Louie the Lugg, Jimmy Durante and Bishop 
Manning; it’s Carrie Nation and Hiram Walker, Israel 
Putnam and Fibber McGee, George Washington and Jack 
Benny, Benny Goodman and Alexander Hamilton, Ulysses 
S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, Henry Ford, Bill Green, Tom 
Girdler, Al Smith and Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt 
and Wendell Willkie. 

It’s Dorothy Thompson and Sophie Tucker, Walter Lipp- 
mann and One-Eyed Connolly, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Willie Howard, the skyscraper scrub-woman and the col- 
onel’s lady; it’s Gypsy Rose Lee and Molly Pitcher, Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Aimee Semple McPherson, Sally Rand and 
Barbara Fritchie—and every man, woman and child who 
buys a war bond or stamp, beyond whatever they thought 
their capacity. 

It’s self-interest become self-sacrifice. It’s the spirit of 
indifference become again the Spirit of ’76. 

It’s the homestead turned cathedral because of the prayers 
of mothers there; the dingy town become a flaming symbol 
because it’s given birth to heroes; the prophecies of Holy Writ 
become the events of the moment and the human heart and 
soul turned torch and beacon to light the way to Freedom 
and Liberty for all of the oppressed peoples of the world. 

That’s America! And it’s enough to make a grown man 
cry! It is for that we work—and pray—and fight. And 
unto whom—and I have done it with you—we surrender 
up our sons! 

God bless America and this fine Club of Chicago business- 
men. May you serve a little better with your influence, and 
your effort, and the outpouring of your dollars in all of 
the campaigns yet to come. 


The Happiness of Self Expression 


TRIBUTE TO JOURNALISTS AND COMMENTATORS 
By RAYMOND GRAM SWING, Radio Commentator 
Delivered over Blue Network upon acceptance of the Alfred I. DuPont 1943 Radio Award 


in which I participate with a full appreciation of its 
general intent, in that it is a recognition of a profes- 
sion and of its vital part in our national life and focuses at- 
tention upon one special quality of the work of that profes- 


T HE bestowal of the DuPont Radio Award is an action 


sion, its responsibility. For my part, I feel indeed honored 
to be considered one of those who have served the profession 
responsibly, and to be identified tonight as a representative 
of the many who have done so. 

The gathering and analysis of news for a nation is no 
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less a part of its existence than the passage and enforcement 
of its laws, and the administration of its national affairs. 
The freedom of a nation can be judged by the freedom of its 
legislature and judiciary; it can be judged just as clearly by 
the freedom of its press and radio. Indeed, legislature and 
judiciary cannot be free where public discussion is not free. 

It is in the nature of a democracy that its formally- 
chosen servants are answerable to the public, and can be 
removed at the polls, or if need be by legal procedure. Yet 
there is no removal for custodians of free expression. They 
have to qualify for their vital role in democratic life by their 
individual sense of responsibility. Journalists without this 
conscience can prey upon the life of a nation and seek to 
curtail its liberties. And if the liberties of a people are safe, 
as the liberties of this country continue to be, this is because 
individual journalists have known their responsibility, and 
have measured the fullness of their freedom to the measures 
of their responsibility. 

‘To some extent, all professions are both highly individual 
and highly interdependent. Law and medicine, for example, 
are a composite contribution of innumerable individuals. 
This is still more true of journalism. The gathering and 
distribution of news is the work of many myriads of persons, 


each one of whom must adhere to right standards if the 


truth of the whole is not to be impaired. Even what may 
appear as the most individual of all the journalistic functions, 
the analysis of news, is utterly dependent on professional 
cooperation. No man’s judgment is his own in a creative 
sense. It is a compilation of the judgments of many indi- 


viduals, who in turn have compiled and adopted and modi- 
fied the judgments of still more individuals. And what a 
man thinks becomes his own only in the sense that he accepts 
responsibility for it. That being so, an occasion like this 
one, is a recognition of the work of a great army of public 
servants. This army, being unofficial, does not come before 
the nation at stated times for approval or disapproval. And 
it does its work, in the main, not for honor or thanks, but 
for the happiness of self-expression. If we can look out 
tonight upon America, troubled though it is, and find it 
exercising its liberties, a part of its safety must be attributed, 
not only to its constitution, its laws and its government 
institutions, but to the individual standards of its journalists. 

In the war, in which the continuation of our free life is at 
stake, the journalists of this country have gone about their 
work with the enlarged effort and the increased willingness 
to sacrifice which the crisis has called for. American corres- 
pondents have died at the front, many have accepted unspeak- 
able hardships in the line of duty, not suffering for their 
newspapers or press associations or networks, but in the 
performance of their work as free men, finding the service of 
this freedom being worth any cost whatever, the risk of life 
included. To them, then, is honor to be paid as the bright 
heroes of their profession and of the nation. They have 
demonstrated their responsibility. They have cared about 
individualism, personal initiative and the service of Amer- 
icanism with quiet, unadvertised devotion, and they are 
part of the conscience of the rest of us in the profession, 
who will strive to be responsible like them. 


The International Labor Conference 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS 


By WALTER NASH, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand 
Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System, in New York, May 13, 1944 


HE Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labor 

Conference has just concluded. The past three weeks 

since the Conference convened have been strenuous for 
the delegates. The Agenda was a particularly formidable 
one. As usually is the case with large and formal inter- 
national gatherings of this kind the Conference was a little 
slow in getting underway, but it gathered momentum steadily, 
and as the final stage was approached it was possible to look 
back on three weeks of solid and encouraging achievement. 
Men and women from 43 nations met together to try and 
find a way through the clouds that have overhung the world 
for so many years—for the past four years with unprece- 
dented blackness. 

We take heart, however, from the fact that at long last 
we can perceive the sunlight filtering through with a vision 
of a different postwar world unfolding truly amazing possi- 
bilities of a better life for all. 

The unfolding of these possibilities is going to be long 
and slow and a rather painful process. But if we face up 
to our postwar responsibilities with the same resolution, 
courage and will to win that so many men and women have 
displayed during the past four frightful years, it will at 
least be possible to avoid much of the suffering and chaos 
that previously characterized the transition from war to 
peace or shall we say from war to war. 

The proceedings of this Conference and_ particularly 
the conclusions which have been reached convince me, as 


I am sure they convince the world that this responsibility 
is fully and widely accepted. Let us not deceive ourselves 
as to the difficulties which lie ahead. Serious men and women 
will see these difficulties, will determine to overcome them— 
will devote to this task all the goodwill, the energy, the skill, 
imagination and inventive genius at their command. 

There will be times when the problems seem insoluble. 
There were times during the Conference when the prospects 
of reaching general agreement on the road that should be 
followed seemed remote. Yet there was scarcely a major 
issue discussed in Committees, in Plenary Sessions, in Group 
Meetings, on which in due course an accepted basis of agree- 
ment was not reached. 

As the days passed, and the work of the Committees con- 
tinued, understanding between the delegates grew more and 
more. This growing understanding, I believe, was reflected 
in the spirit with which the Committees carried out their 
work. It also contributed tremendously to the completeness 
with which the Committees reported on the matters referred 
to them and to the surprising unanimity with which their 
recommendations were accepted. 

These recommendations and reports will, I believe, have 
greater significance in relation to postwar economic and 
social policies than the decisions of any previous interna- 
tional Conference of a similar kind. 

It is difficult to single out any one particular achievement 
for special mention. It seems not too rash to predict, however, 
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that the Declaration which we adopted on Tuesday last, will 
go down in history as one of the most significant documents 
of our time; it is in my opinion the greatest social charter 
that has yet been published. It does much more than merely 
to re-state the aims and purposes of the International Labour 
Organization. It emphasizes some of the things that have 
still to be done—some of the conditions that have still to 
be met—some of the aspirations that have still to be realized 
—before the ideals for which this war is being fought have 
been fully safeguarded. What is the Declaration? It says— 


1. That labor is not a commodity; 

2. That freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; 

3. That poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere; 

4. That the war against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting vigor within each nation, and 
by continuous and concerted international effort. 

. That all human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in con- 
ditions of freedom and dignity of economic security 
and equal opportunity. 

. That the attainment of the conditions in which 
this shall be possible must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy; 

. That all national and international policies and 
measures, in particular those of an economic and 
financial character, should be judged in this light 
and accepted only in so far as they may be held to 
promote and not to hinder the achievement of this 
fundamental objective; 


It is impossible, however, to over-emphasize the fact that 
the Declaration will not be worth the paper it is printed on 
unless there is action, positive action, vigorous action, 
courageous action, to give effect to its principles. 

The Declaration and the Recommendations that have been 
adopted lay the foundation for the postwar world. The con- 
structive task of building upon this foundation is one to 
which we must still dedicate our efforts and our resolve. 
The major objective I suggest is freedom, freedom for 
everybody for all men and all women everywhere—freedom 
in its fullest and widest possible meaning. 

“Freedom” unfortunately is a word that has been so much 
and so loosely used during the last decade or so that it has 
lost its force; but its value still remains. “Freedom” in the 
best, and in fact, the only sense in which the word can be 
used, necessarily implies conditions in which it can be 
experienced and enjoyed to the full. There can be no freedom 
where there is hunger; there can be no freedom where there 
is ill-health. 

After the Conference I felt that poverty can be abolished. 
It has not been ordained by God. Its abolition depends on 
one thing and one thing only—on the will and the deter- 
mination of those people who believe that it can and must be 
eliminated wherever it exists. 

The Declaration adopted will, if we allow its principles 
to guide our future conduct abolish poverty and want, and 
the fear of poverty and want, throughout the world. 

Because of this I regard the Declaration as a statement of 
social principles that will ring in the ears of all those who 
are today denied the material well-being, and the spiritual 
comfort, which only true freedom can guarantee to them. 

Our meetings have taken place on the eve of the greatest 
military offensive of all time. For nearly two years forces 
have been gathering in Britain and in Ireland and in other 
places to strike the blow that will free Europe, and then 


release the men and machines and equipment needed to bring 
freedom to Asia also. 

It is important that we should recognize the fighting 
capacity of our enemy. At the moment he is holding the 
major forces of the world at bay. He still has a large part 
of Europe and of Asia in his relentless grip. The victory 
of the United Nations in this war is now only a matter of 
time. It may be near. Of the outcome, there is no longer 
any doubt. Yet we should not dismiss too lightly the effort 
that still lies ahead. 

If the war is over soon things may be less hard for Ger- 
many in the years that follow. Retribution will be severe 
in any case, but it is possible to be stern without being 
vindictive. If the war is not over soon, then the hatred that 
has been pent up in the hearts and minds of those who 
have suffered the cruelties and hardships of the past four 
years will be even greater than anything yet known. Hatred, 
however, cannot solve our problems. Unless we find some 
constructive means of avoiding a similar occurrence we will 
have failed in our greatest purpose and have fought in vain. 

It is not for me to express the feelings of men and women 
who have lost their families—who have seen their homes 
razed to the ground—who have suffered the horrors and 
brutalities of concentration camps—I cannot conceive how 
human-beings will react under experiences and conditions of 
that type. But I do know that unless we find a way of 
living with one another when this conflict is over, then it 
will come again. We have a responsibility to the many 
who have sacrificed so much to see that this does not happen. 

We adopted during the International Labour Conference 
another Declaration as to what we felt should be done in 
connection with the occupied countries. 

One job—the job of those in the so-called free-countries 
is to help the occupied countries to help themselves, France 
and Belgium, Norway, Holland, Denmark, and Greece, and 
Poland and Yugoslavia and the others can regain their full 
freedom only by their own nationals and through their own 
efforts. By full freedom I mean more than liberation. We 
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can help by giving them the materials for the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of their countries; but it must be French- 
men that save France, Belgians that save Belgium, Dutchmen 
that save Holland, Norwegians that save Norway, and 
Greeks that save Greece. They alone can do what must be 
done, though we can help. We owe much to them for their 
resistance under unprecedented conditions of hardship and 
torture and tension. It is a debt that we gladly acknowledge. 

We will, however, have to look to the world of the future 
and to assure those men who have fought—those men and 
women who have suffered during the past four years— 
that we are not going back to the old conditions—we are 
not going to betray everything for which they have given 
their lives. What is immediately required is to lay down 
for future guidance, general principles of social policy. This 
was done at Philadelphia. But these principles must be 
rapidly translated into conditions that will make freedom 
from want an accomplished fact within the next few years. 

Just a word with regard to the men who have gone away. 
It is easy to put into words the urges of our hearts and 
minds—not always so easy to put them into practice. Yet 
I could not emphasize too strongly that inside the possi- 
bility of its achievement, no man or woman who fought for 
their country should be worse off because they did so fight, 
and no one should be better off because they did not fight. 

We must consider especially the disabled man and his 
rehabilitation. Joy comes to disabled men, not in receiving 
a pension, but in being able to put a foot down on the ground 
in place of the one that has been destroyed; in being able 
to use hands when the originals have been shot away; in 
being able to see and to feel and to do things without eyes. 
It is that which we have to do—to help the man and the 
woman, who have been marred and scarred by this terrible 
conflict, to come back and live a full and useful life again. 

So much for the men of war. There are other sides to the 
problems of the present and postwar world. For some time 
I have been studying statistics in regard to expectation of 
life and whilst statistics do not always prove the case that 
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they are supposed to prove they are often very revealing. 
The expectation of life of 67 years in one little country in 
the South Pacific alongside an expectation of life of less 
than 27 years in a thickly populated country in Asia cannot 
be permanently maintained. We cannot permanently have 
67/27 standard. Another problem: The idea of superior 
people in the sense of their being inherently superior is 
wrong. There are no inherently superior people. There are 
superior peoples, collectively and individually but not in- 
herently so. Give any human-beings created by the same 
God the same conditions and opportunity which you and I 
may have enjoyed, then whatever their status may have been 
through the ages, it is probable that in due course they will 
achieve an equally high level of material and cultural ad- 
vancement. 

The Conference agreed upon a far-reaching set of guiding 
principles for the application of social security programs, 
and they remind me of the words I heard in 1920 at a 
Geneva Conference—when the objective was expressed in 
these terms—the first charge on all the wealth created shall 
be the care of our old people because but for the work that 
they have done, the conditions in which we live would not 
have been possible. 

Then there is the care of the young people because with 
them lies the world’s future. The care of the sick because 
that is a question of simple Christian duty. But having made 
such provision it still, in my opinion, is right that those who 
do the work of the world whether with their hands or 
brains should be entitled to a full share of all things that 
are created. 

I believe the Conference has made a useful contribution 
towards that end. 

All this has been set out in the Declaration. I have never 
attended a Conference where representatives of three groups 
—employers, employees and government, have been so united 
in the objectives towards which they desire to travel. 

But that contribution will not have been complete unless 
everyone in his own country will work and strive and fight 
—will help to write the legislation and to see that it is 
properly administered—so that the conditions talked about 
are brought rapidly into being. 

I am hoping that when the next International Labour 
Conference comes around, we will not find ourselves engaged 
in discussions on how but will be considering reports on 
what has been done and on what are to be the next steps in 
our march to freedom. 

One further matter I would like to emphasize. There 
can be no justification for discrimination against people 
because of the womb from which they came. Such discrim- 
ination is a complete negation of the principles that we set 
forth at the Conference. 

Men and women of all races, of all creeds, and of all 
nationalities and of all classes should be accepted at their 
worth. Our treatment of them should be in accord with the 
contribution that they have made—can make—and are 
willing to make—towards the general well-being. 

Discrimination of the type that has been in existence, on 
the European Continent in particular, during the past decade 
is abhorrent to everyone who thinks things out. Men and 
women should be accepted because of what they are. It 
matters not from where they came, or from whom they came, 
or to what race they belong, or what may be the color of their 
skin, or the religion they profess. 

The job as I see it is to find a way of working with the 
people of al] countries that want to travel along the same 
road towards the same objective of an abundant individual 
life for everyone. 
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